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TueERe is a strong propensity in the human mind to estimate the talents of 
individuals by the opportunities which they have of obtaining publicity. We 
are too apt to forget, that great occasions make great men in the estimation 
of the world, and that many who now shine with the brightest lustre in the 
ranks of honour, fame, and power, are as much indebted to favourable 
circumstances, as to their inherent genius. It cannot be denied, that men 
of superior talents are more numerous than illustrious stations, and when 
the latter are inaccessible, the former are destined— 


“to blush unseen, 
And waste their sweetness in the desert air.” 


We must not, however, forget, that 


“ All fame is foreign, but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not near the heart.” 


Yet, in too many instances, the phantom is courted with eagerness, pursued 
with avidity, and frequently purchased at the expense of probity, virtue, 
and honour. Few individuale are called to shine in the conspicuous ranks 
of life, but the lustre which encircles integrity, in a more contracted sphere, 
diffuses, within the range of its operation, a splendour not less brilliant 
than that which accompanies the mitre, the coronet, or the diadem. Orators 
may command the applause of listening senates, and victorious heroes may 
revel for a season in the triumphs of national acclamations, but we learn, 
from an authority which cannot err, that they who turn many to righ- 
teousness shall shine as the stars for ever and ever. It is in this latter 
character that the object of this memoir appears before us. 

The Rev. Ricnarp Herne Suernerp was born in the county of Oxford, 
on the 25th of August, 1775. In this shire his ancestors had been respect- 
able residents for more than two centuries; but through some of those 
changes which are incident to human affairs, his parents, while he was yet 
a child, removed to the metropolis, where he received his early education. 
For this he was pre-eminently indebted to the unwearied care and guidance 
of his father, who possessed a peculiar and pleasing talent for communi- 
cating knowledge to the youthful mind, and for rendering that knowledge 
subservient to interests which lie beyond the grave. Of the great advan- 
tages thus derived, and long enjoyed, the son has frequently been heard to 
speak in terms of the most grateful recollection. 

With a mind thus early imbued with the great principles of gospel truth, 
in the year 1790, Mr. Shepherd was providentially led to attend the 
ministry of the Rev. Thomas Scott, the well-known and justly venerated 
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commentator. To the advantage derived from his public teaching, was 

added that which resulted from private friendship, and an uninterrupted 

poe intercourse, until this able minister resigned the chaplaincy of the 
k Hospital, in 1803. 

During these years, Mr. Shepherd having occasionally exercised in public, 
his talents so far attracted the attention of those who had been favoured 
with evidence of his ability for preaching, that, in 1804, he was solicited to 
prepare himself fully for the Christian ministry. To accomplish this, he 
was requested to enter himself as a student at Oxford, and in the most 
liberal and handsome manner, many Christian friends, and others to whom 
he was known, promised every assistance that his most sanguine wishes 
could desire. This, however, after much deliberation and prayer, and the 
advice of some whose counsels were founded on piety, age, and experience, 
he eventually declined, but without losing sight of the ministerial work in 
which he delighted to be engaged. 

Casting in his lot among the dissenters, on the 14th of January, 1814, 
Mr. Shepherd was ordained pastor over the church and congregation 
assembling at Ranelagh chapel, Chelsea. Here he has remained stationary 
from the above period to the present time, dispensing the word of life to 
those who attend his ministry ; and the pleasure of the Lord has prospered 
in his hands. His place of worship Lente been found too small and 
inconvenient for his congregation, an enlarged and commodious place was 
erected in 1818, in which he continues to officiate to a numerous and highly 
respectable congregation. 

In the early periods of his ministry, Mr. Shepherd enjoyed the friendship, 
and kind advice, of the late Rev. John Townsend, of Rotherhithe. It was 
in his pulpit that he delivered his first sermon, and their mutual and 
friendly intercourse remained unimpaired, until death bereaved the church 
of that valuable minister of Christ. 

In May, 1796, Mr. Shepherd was married, at St. Mary Woolnoth, by 
the Rev. John Newton, to Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of the late 
Walter Shropshire, Esq., of Hendon, and only sister to the late Mrs. Mary 
Cooke, wife of the late Rev. John Cooke, of Maidenhead. His family by 
this lady consists of two sons and three daughters. 

In the literary department, Mr. Shepherd has not been idle. His first 
publication appeared in 1816. This was a sermon to the young. Since 
that time he has published “a Sermon on the Lord’s Day ;” “a Sermon on 
Family Worship ;” ‘“‘ The Root of all Evil,” “ a Sermon on Covetousness ;” 
‘Consolation for Mourners,” which has passed through seven editions ; 
a large collection of hymns, partly original, and partly collected. To the 
above may be added, several minor productions, which have appeared in 
various periodicals, especially the Evangelical Magazine, since the year 
1798, under the signature of “‘ S—, Westminster.” 

But it was not, either by the pulpit or the press, that Mr. Shepherd's 
time has been exclusively engrossed. During many years he has been a 
director of the London Missionary Society ; and in the Home Missionary 
Society he has taken a lively interest from its first formation in 1819. He 
also fills the important and useful office of secretary to the London Society, 
established in 1765, for the benefit of widows. 

Having been for many years greatly interested in the communication and 
advancement of knowledge, Mr. Shepherd readily entered into the plan for 
establishing, in and near the metropolis, proprietary grammar schools, for 
the education of youth in the best possible manner, at the least expense. 
Of the Western Grammar School, established at Brompton in 1828, he 
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was one of the first promoters and directors ; and to a more recent institution, 
on the same plan, he has also Jent his aid. It is to his unwearied and 
persevering exertions, that the Pimlico Grammar School owes its establish- 
ment. During its infant state, he watched over its progress and vicissitudes 
with great anxiety and solicitude, and, cherishing it to maturity, he has 
lived to see his exertions crowned with pleasing success. On the 30th of 
September, 1830, he had the gratification of beholding its opening session, 
under auspicious indications of permanent a 

Mr. Shepherd, by thus laying himself out for public good, in the for- 
mation and support of institutions, which are a honour to the a tpn and 
a blessing to all who come within the range of their atmosphere, is gathering 
laurels which will never fade. To such as are captivated with the tinsel 
of worldly greatness, his deeds may impart no lustre, but future generations 
will rise up, and pronounce a blessing on these benefactors of the human 
race. The songs of Zion will retain their melody, when the sound of the 
cannon can no more be heard ; and to a certain portion of this immortality, 
the following hymn, extracted from his volume, and with which we shall 
conclude this memoir, wil! shew that Mr. Shepherd has an indisputable 
title. 


THE SABBATH. 


May every sermon, like the dew, 
Gently distil, refresh, renew, 
And consolate the mind : 
Receiv’d with meekness, truth, and love, 
Engrafted, fruitful may it prove, 
And leave its joy behind, 


Hail, peaceful morn ! thy dawn I hail ! 
How do thy hours my mind regale 
With feasts of heav’nly joy ! 
Nor can I half thy blessings name, 
Which kindle in my soul a flame, 
And all my pow’rs employ. 


Then to my chamber I'l! repair, 

With awe to talk with God in prayer, 
And all my griefs to tell ! 

His kind compassion will relieve, 

His bounteous hand will mercies give— 
With mourners he will dwell. 


Thou hallow’d season of repose ! 

Thou balm to soothe the throbbing woes 
Of this care-stricken breast ! 

Thy sacred hours I'll ever greet, 

And with the faithful will I meet, 
To taste thy holy rest. 


How shall I best improve thy hours ? 

Lord, on me shed, in copious show’rs, 
Thy spirit and thy grace ! 

That when thy sacred courts I tread, 

My soul may eat the heavenly bread, 
And sing Jehovah’s praise. 


Thus may my Sabbath pass away, 

My best, my holiest, happiest day, 
The sweetest of the seven ; 

But yet a rest for saints remains, 

A Sabbath free from cares and pains, 
Eternal, and in heav’n ! 


R. H. S. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE SOUL. 


+ that — breath of life, the spirit of man, 
Which God inspired, cannot together perish 
With this corporeal clod.” ‘ar. Lost, Book 10, 


Ir is a remarkable fact, that in almost every 
age the immateriality and immortality of 
the soul have been disputed, and yet, not- 
withstanding this repeated opposition, they 
have ever remained unerased articles in the 
creed of the mass of the human race. 
Man, with all his frailty, has, in every age, 
and under every circumstance, generally 
clung to the hope of immortality. The 
enna of ~ only God has occasionally 

isappeared, idol and superstition 
a4 taken its egg, leer of the 
Eternal One, with his purity, wisdom, and 
justice, had been obliterated from the 
heart by its depravity ; and yet, as Mas- 
sillon observes, “let us go back to the 
origin of ages; let us read the history of 
kingdoms and empires; let us hearken to 
those who return from the most distant isles ; 
the immortality of the soul always has been, 
and still is, the belief of all the nations of 
the universe. The knowledge of one only 
God may have been lost in the world ; 
his glory, power, and immensity, may 
have been annihilated in the hearts and 
minds of men ; even whole nations of bar- 
barians may continue to live without any 
kind of worship, religion, or God, in the 
world, yet they all expect a futurity ; the 
belief of the soul’s immortality has never 
been effaced from their minds, but they 
have all imagined a region that our souls 
will inhabit after death ; so that, in the for- 
getfulness of God, they have still retained 
a consciousness of their own nature.” 

In every gy of theology, a future 
state has held an important place; poets 
and historians, the civilized and the bar- 
barian, have cherished the same idea. In 
proving the immateriality of the soul, or 
its immortality, we are not then endea- 
vouring to establish new theories ; and, as 
in a preceding essay, p. 254, we endea- 
voured to shew the authority of the scrip- 
tures, we shall not hesitate to bring forward 
proofs from them to support our arguments. 

Man consists of three distinct parts, viz. 
the body, animal life, and the mind ; the 
two last of which, united, constitute what 
we call the soul. These parts are distinct, 
and by no means necessarily connected 
with each other. United, they are a beau- 
tiful grade from insensible yet exquisitely 

ized matter to the noblest stage of 
existence. Separated in themselves, but 
linked together in man, they prove, that, 
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though an incom ible fact, it is no 
absurdity, to believe in a triune being. 
Whether by the “ image of Elohim,” we 
are to ui man in his intellectual 
and moral capacity, in his superiority as 
lord of the creation, or in the threefold 
union displayed in his existence, we will 
not pretend to determine, but may ob- 
serve, that we carry within us a forcible 
argument of the mysterious capability of 
a Trinity in Unity. 

In reading an account of the creation as 
recorded in the scriptures, we find that it 
is no where mentioned, that the infusion of 
life in the various classes of animals was 
the immediate act of God: it is merely 
observed that they were made. But with 
res to man, after his formation, it is 
distinctly stated, that he received a living 
soul from the breath of God. The wisest 
of men, an inspired writer, speaking of the 
dissolution of the human frame, and the 
decay of mortality, makes use of these 
remarkable words, **‘ Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was; and the 
spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” 

Passing over other scripture testimonies, 
these must be sufficient to satisfy the most 
unthinking mind, First, man is formed 
“of the dust of the ground ;” this is the 
material part of his existence; then he re- 
ceives the gift of a soul from God himself, 
and this is the immaterial part, The ex- 
pression made use of is very remarkable, 
since nothing is said respecting the life im- 
parted to the fowls of the air, the creatures 
of the deep, or the beasts of the field. 
Again, we have it plainly stated in the 
other text, that the Just, or material part 
of man, out of which he was created, shall 
return to its original earth; and the spirit, 
or immortal of his existence, said to 
be derived immediately from God, shall 
return unto him who gave it. 

By those who have observed the delicate 
texture of the brain, it has been supposed 
that the mind arises from the attenuation 
of matter, and the seat of the mind has 
been resolved into the mind itself. But if 
we pay any deference to the writings of 
Moses, we cannot reconcile it with the 
passage which declares the soul to be an 
after-gifi of God. It is the same error that 
supposes the sun to be light itself, rather 
than the receptacle of light. We are ac- 
customed to look upon this luminous globe 
as the necessary source of light, without 
which darkness must inevitably exist; and, 
in common reasoning take it for granted 
that it is so. Yet, according to Moses, 
light was created the first day, and the earth 
was without a sun or moon till the fourth 
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day, evidencing that the sun was merely 
formed as a receptacle for light. So, with 
man ; he was first made, and then endowed 
with a soul. The brain was constituted a 
receptacle of his intellectual faculties, but 
not the faculties themselves. 

Again matter cannot derive thought from 
attenuation, since it must still be constituted 
by atoms, and if atoms cannot in themselves 
think, neither can they do so under any 
state of organization. ‘ven were a mind 
to be thus formed, it must inevitably follow, 
that its thoughts, knowledge, &c. must 
always remain the same. By an enlarge- 
ment of ideas, and the increase of the 
faculties, we must necessarily, according 
to such a system, suppose, the material 
mind to grow, which is an absurdity that 
no one can believe. Neither would the 
absurdity be removed by supposing the 
amalgamation of mind and matter, since 
they must remain distinct in whatever situ- 
ation they are placed. 

There have likewise been some who have 
supposed, that the mind, though superior 
to matter, consists of a chain of ideas, 
which, by contingency, present themselves 
to each individual. Such reasoning of 
course refutes the moral responsibility of 
man for his thoughts or actions. By such 
a system, free will gives place to the most 
arbitrary necessity, and man becomes a 
mere passive instrument in creation, whom 
it would be cruel and unjust to punish for 
delinquencies which it was not in his power 
to avoid. Thus would the laws of society 
become useless, and its misery inevitable. 
Again, if the soul is a chain of ideas, that 
part which was in existence‘ yesterday, 
ceases to exist to-day, since another set has 
taken its place. Now, according to phi- 
losophy, every particle of the human body 
in a certain course of time has given way 
to the particles which have taken their place ; 
and if the same is asserted respecting the 
soul, all identity immediately ceases, and 
a future state of retribution would be unjust 
and cruel. Moreover, to those who have 
studied the mind and its properties, it must 
be obvious that ideas no more constitute 
a mind, than solidity or divisibility con- 
stitutes matter. 

The evidence of reason upon the imma- 
teriality of the soul is important, but the 
testimony of the scriptures is decisive. 
There we see no creature on earth besides 
man endowed with moral responsibility ; 
and those beings who alone, by the faculties 
of thinking, are allied to us, to be clearly 
immaterial, neither clothed in the gross 

roperties or the attenuation cf matter. 

t man, though formed of a material sub- 
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stance, possesses within him a mind that 
hoids no necessary connection with matter. 
The heart, which is supposed to be the 
-_ of animal life, as a communication 

ween both, imparts to the one, joys and 
sorrows, hopes and fears, love od band, 
and to the other mobility. The mental 
powers are acted upon by the feelings, and 
the feelings in their tore 4 the sa The 
body, the t engine of the soul, from 
being upon by physical depression 
or buoyancy, in its turn influences the 
passions, and these again operate upon the 
mind, the superior of both. 

The body must die, but the soul, viz. 
the union of mind and life, will still retain 
its existence. It has indeed been supposed 
by many, that the part of our being, called 
wWvxn, or life, will dissolve into air, or, at 
least, hold no longer connection with the 
mind. But there appears to be some argu- 
ments against such a supposition, It is 
asserted in Genesis, that upon infusing the 
‘* breath of life,” man became a living soul, 
identifying its existence, in point of time, 
with the infusion of life. Again, the mental 
faculties are distinct from what we call the 
passions or feelings. Now, moral respon- 
sibility lies in what we call the disposition 
of the heart, and not merely in the mind. 
That religion which rests only in the head, 
justly passes for nothing, neither does that 
which consists entirely of undefined feelings 
deserve much claim to the title. But true 
religion is founded on reason; it has its 
source first in a sense of duty and the nature 
of that duty, but it does not rest here. The 
disposition of the heart, its hopes and fears, 
complete what is called the soul, that part 
of man over which reason has control. 
Animal life’is the source of the feelings or 
the passions; for though, in a lower gra- 
dation, we see them possessed by the brutes 
themselves, and, in philosophical as well as 
in simple reasoning, we say, that the mind 
and the passions are distinct, sometimes 
united with each other, and sometimes 
at variance; at one time reason having 
the ascendancy, and at another time the 
passions. 

Now, let us separate the mind from the 
life, which has its seat in the heart, and we 
shall have an inactive poy prin- 
ciple totally unsusceptible of feeling. Be- 
iin as one is connected with, and influ- 
enced by the other, in this state of existence, 
it would seem necessary that they should 
exist together hereafter, even for the sake 
of retribution. If then the life which was 
breathed into man has been the prompter 
of the mind, or its agent, if they are linked 
together in moral responsibility, the one by 
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capability of feeling, and the other by a sense 
of right and wrong, forming the soul, it 
does not seem on according to 
our notion of things, that — con- 
stituent will never be separated. 

With "resp to the immortality of the 
soul, little need be said. If the soul can 
be proved to be immaterial, the same argu- 
ments shew that it is immortal. a is im- 
material, it necessarily possesses a deathless 
principle, over which the dissolution of 
matter can have no effect. Again, believing 
in the goodness and benevolence of God, 
in his overruling providence, in his hatred 
of sin, his ability and determination to 
= it, we see it there should 

a retributive state of being, in which the 
good may be rewarded, and the wicked 
punished. This world, according to the 
reasoning of ancient and modern philosophy, 
and to the express assertion of revelation, 
is but a state of probation. They who 
love and obey their Maker, have often re- 
pined when they have seen those “ spread- 
ing themselves like a green bay-tree,” whose 
hearts are not right in the sight of God ; 
but when they have thought of a future 
world, where sorrow and sighing shall pass 
away, and they shall ascend to 

“ heaven's unfading bowers, 


To strike a golden harp wreathed by immortal 
flowers,” 


then their murmurs have given place to 


oy. 
’ The hope of a happy immortality brightens 
the path ofa man, alleviates this world’s 
misery, and makes death itself desirable. 
Yet such a reasonable hope after all 
be but a dream, in the beautiful words of 
Mackenzie, we would say, “ Tell us not that 
it will end in the gulf of eternal dissolution, 
or break off in some wild, which fancy 
may fill up as she pleases, but reason is 
unable to delineate ; quench not that beam, 
which, amidst the night of this evil world, 
has cheered the despondency of ill-requited 
worth, and illumined the darkness of suf- 
fering virtue.” But this is no dream; 
reason and revelation sufficiently impress 
our minds with the reality, and if we dream, 
it is in sleeping through time, when we 
should be audehe ie “ for now is our 
salvation nearer than when we believed.” 
With respect to the resurrection, it does 
indeed seem to require inconceivable power 
to raise man again to his original existence, 
when he has become dust, and is spread 
over the earth. But we believe in the 
omnipotence of God. The body of man 
is not annihilated by death; it merely 
returns to dust, not an atom of which can 
ever be destroyed by the operations of 
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nature. It is then no impossibility for Him 
who created us from dust, again to revive 
us from those atoms which constitute our 
bodily existence. If man returns unto 
dust, and his soul unto God, there is no 
contradiction in supposing that the same 
dust may be re-organized, and tenanted by 
its original inhabitant. We merely speak 
of the possibility of these things, but do 
not Bou to fathom the mystery with 
which divine wisdom has invested futurity, 
and all the realities of an unseen world. 
We feel that we are merely obeying an im- 
puise, woven with the existence of man, 
and echoed hy tradition and reason, in be- 
lieving the immateriality and immortality 
of the soul. We are at once supported by 
the wisest and most virtuous of the heathen 
philosophers, and by the infallible assertions 
of scripture, when, in addressing the soul, 
we make use of these words of Addison, 

“* The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt fourish in immortal youth, 


Unhurt, amidst the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds.” 


Beaconsfield. J. A. B. 
a 


CHARACTER OF THE REV. THOMAS ROBIN- 
SON, M.A., VICAR OF ST. MARY'S, LEICES- 
TER, BY THE LATE REY. ROBERT HALL. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Robinson died March 24th, 
1813, and, shortly after his decease, the fol- 
lowing elegant and sublime delineation of 
his character was delivered before the 
Leicester Auxiliary Bible Society, by his 
since d friend, the Rev. Robert Hall. 

“We are awakened this day by the fall- 
ing of a pious and a great man in Israel. 
In the formation of this society, our incom- 
parable friend had a principal share; and 
through every stage, he gave it an unremit- 
ted attention, and watched over its interests 
with a parental solicitude. The idea of 
instituting an Auxiliary Society at Leicester 
was no sooner suggested to him than it en- 
gaged his most cordial good wishes : he lent 
to its support the vigour of his masculine 
understanding, the energies of his capacious 
heart ; and to him, beyond every other in- 
dividual, it is indebted for the unlimited 
patronage and the ripened maturity it has 
attained. He was, indeed, the father of 
this institution; but of what institution, 
formed for the ion of the temporal 
and spiritual welfare of mankind in this 
place, was he not the father? We can look 
no where throughout this large and popu- 
lous town without perceiving the vestiges 
of his unwearied solicitude for the advance- 
ment of the happiness of his fellow-crea- 
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tures. He has inscribed his history in the 
numerous charitable and religious founda- 
tions which owe their existence or their 
rosperity to his influence. Our gaols, our 
ospitals, our schools, our churches, are re- 
plete with monuments of his worth, and 
with the effects of his energetic benevo- 


lence. 

“ Endowed with a capacity for high at- 
tainments in science, and distinguished by 
the honours assigned to superior merit, he 
generously declined the pursuit of — 
eminence, for the purpose of doing good. 
It is but few who are capable of adequately 
appreciating the magnitude of such a sacri- 
fice. Dr. Paley was unquestionably one of 
those few ; and I had it from the lips of our 
venerable friend, that in addicting himself 
to the duties of a parish priest, he had, in 
the opinion of that great man, chosen the 
better part; a choice which it is evident 
Heaven singularly sanctioned and approved. 
In affixing his system of life, he had un- 
questionably a view of a future account, 
and formed his determination on the assured 
persuasion of his appearing before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, where the salvation of 
one’ soul will cause a more glorious dis- 
tinction than the greatest literary attain- 
ments; where all greatness of a merely 
intellectual nature will disappear, and no- 


thing will endure the scrutiny but active and 


disinterested virtue. 

“In the mean time, how narrow the 
bounds of his influence, how confined the 
ascendency of his character, had he been 
only the solitary student, instead of being 
the zealous and exemplary pastor, and the 
active citizen! On the former supposition, 
he had inseribed his memorial in books ; 
on the present, he inscribed it on hearts ; 
and instead of his being an object of admi- 
ration of the few, he was the man of the 

le. 

In separate s of his character, it 
were not impossible to find some who equal- 
led, and others who excelled him; but in 
that rare combination of qualities which 
fitted him for such extensive usefulness, he 
stands unrivalled. As a pastor and public 
instructor, it may be possible to meet with 
some who have attained an equal degree of 
eminence ; as a public man, he may have 
been equalled ; but where shall we look, in 
modern times, for an example of the union 
of the highest endowments, as a pastor and 
preacher, and of the qualifications adapted 
to the functions of civil life? It is this rare 
union which appears to me to give the 
character of our venerable friend its decided 
pre-eminence. It is not necessary to recall 
to your recollection the talents of Mr. Robin- 
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son as a public instructor; you have most, 
if not all of you, witnessed his pulpit per- 
formances, on that spot where he was ac- 
customed to retain a listening throng hanging 
upon his lips, awed, penetrated, delighted, 
and instructed by his manly unaffected elo- 
quence. Whoever heard him without feel- 
ing a persuasion that it was the man of God 
who addressed him, or without being struck 
with the icuity of his statement, the 
solidity of his thoughts, and the rich unction 
of his spirit? It was the harp of David, 
which, struck with his powerful hands, sent 
forth more than mortal sounds; and pro- 
duced an impression far more deep and 
permanent than the thunder of Demosthe- 
nes, or the splendid declamation of Cicero. 

“ The hearers of Mr. Robinson were too 
much occupied by the subjects he ted 
to their attention, to waste a thought on the 
— this occupied a second place in 

order of their reflections; but when it 
did occur, it assumed the character, not of 
superficial acknowledgments, but of pro- 
found veneration and attachment. their 
feelings towards him were not those of per- 
sons gratified, but benefited; and they lis- 
tened to his instructions, not as a source of 
amusement, but as a spring of living water. 
There never was a settled pastor, proha- 
bly, who had formed a juster conception 
of the true end of preaching, who pursued 
it more steadily, or attained it to a greater 
extent. He preached immortal truth with a 
most extraordinary simplicity, perspicuity, 
and energy, in a style adapted to all capa- 
cities, equally removed from vulgarity and 
affected refinement ; and the tribute paid to 
his exertions consisted not in loud ap- 
plauses; it was of a more appropriate 
nature, and higher order; it consisted of 
penitential sighs, holy resolutions, of a de- 
termination of the whole soul for God, and 
such impressions on the spirits of men as 
will form the line of separation betwixt the 
happy and the miserable to all eternity. 

“In a word, by the manifestation of the 
truth he commended himself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God; and the 
success which followed was such as might 
be expected from such efforts:—very nu- 
merous were the seals to his ministry. 
Through the protracted period of his labour, 
many thousands, there is reason to believe, 
obtained from his ministry the principle of 
a new life, who have now finished their 
course with joy. 

“« His residence in Leicester forms a most 
important epoch in the religious history of 
this county. From that time must be dated, 
and to his agency, under Providence, must 
be ascribed, a decided improvement in the 
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moral and religious state of this town and 
its vicinity,—an increase of religious light, 
together with the diffusion of a taste and 
relish for the pure word of God. It is only 
now and then, in an age, that an individual 
is permitted to confer such benefits on a 
town, as this ancient and able bo- 
rough has derived from the labours of Mr. 
Robinson ; and the revolution which Bax- 
ter accomplished at Kidderminster, our de- 
ceased friend effected at Leicester. It was 
the boast of Augustus that he found the city 
of Rome built with brick, and that he left it 
built with marble. Mr. Robinson might 
say without arrogance, that he had been the 
instrument of effecting a far more beneficial 
and momentous change. He came to this 
place while it was sunk in vice and irreli- 
gion ; he left it eminently distinguished by 
sobriety of manners and the practice of 
warm, serious, and enlightened piety. He 
did not add aqueducts and palaces, nor in- 
crease the splendour of its public edifices ; 
but he embellished it with undecaying or- 
naments; he renovated the minds of its 
inhabitants, and turned a large portion of 
them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God. He embellished it 
with living stones, and replenished it with 
numerous temples of the Holy Ghost. He 
enlarged its intercourse with heaven, and 


trained a great portion of its inhabitants for 
the enjoyment of celestial bliss. Of the 
number of the inhabitants who will devoutly 


acknowledge him as their spiritual father at 
the day of final audit, that day only can 
determine. 

“‘ Nor was his usefulness confined to the 
permanent inhabitants of this place ; it was 
extended to the asylum of the sick, and to 
the cell of the criminal. The former found 
in him a physician of the soul; and re- 
turned to their homes, not only with recruited 
health, but with renovated minds; and the 
latter were, in many instances, by ee 
and prayer, resigned to their awful destiny. 
Of him it may be said, unto an extent sel- 
dom equalled by a mere mortal, he went 
prenatiys ora good. When ‘the eye saw 
him, it gave witness of him; when the ear 
heard him, it blessed him; for he helped 
the poor and the fatherless, and delivered 
them that were ready to perish.’ In addi- 
tion to these numerous avocations, he under- 
took the weekly instruction of an excellent 
and extensive school, which was formed in 
his own parish, under his auspices, to which 
he imparted the elements of religious know- 
ledge with a parental tenderness and assi- 
duity which will never be forgotten. 

“There was scarcely a charitable institu- 
tion set on foot, or a scheme of benevolence 
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devised, of which he did not form the prin. 
cipal spring. He was truly the centre about 
which every thing of public utility revolved ; 
while his wisdom guided, his spirited and 
animated character impressed itself on use- 
ful public undertakings. 

a he came to this place a 
stranger, without any of the means of ac- 
quiring adventitious distinction, it is not to 
be wondered at, that a man endued with 
such morai and ,intellectual qualities should 
gradually acquire distinguished ascendency. 
Obstructions and difficulties, indeed, he en- 
countered at the outset of his career; but 
they gradually gave way to the energy of 
his character, and at length formed a vant- 
age-ground, on which he stood more pre- 
eminent. By slow degrees, by a continual 
series of virtuous exertions, and by a patient 
and unremitted perseverance in well-doing, 
he acquired a degree of influence over all 
classes of society, which has been the lot of 
few individuals, Whatever was the subject 
of dispute, the eminence of Mr. Robinson’s 
services was never called in question; and 
however discordant the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the public, they are entirely coalesced 
in the homage due to his worth. To the 
veneration in which he was so generally 
held, may be ascribed the principal part of 
that freedom from party animosities, and of 
that concord and harmony, which has for a 
long period so happily distinguished this 
town. The deference due to his opinion 
on all occasions of difficulty, the unbought, 
unbribed tribute of esteem and affection 
claimed by his worth, we delighted to pay. 
We felt gratified at finding such a rock on 
whom we could repose our confidence, such 
a great example of what is most dignified 
in human nature, on which we could fix 
our eyes. By a reflex act, the virtuous 

of the community felt better pleased 
with themselves, in proportion as they felt 
themselves susceptible of love and admira- 
tion towards an object so fitted, on every 
principle of reason and religion, to com- 
mand them. 

“Though I have had the honour of a 

rsonal acquaintance with Mr. Robinson 
‘or upwards of thirty years, it is compara- 
tively but of late, that I had an opportunity 
of contemplating him more nearly. While 
I was placed at a distance from him, I ad- 
mired fim as one of the remote luminaries 
which adorn the hemisphere; [ certainly 
perceived him to be a star of the first mag- 
nitude ; but no sooner did I arrive upon the 
spot, than I became sensible of the lustre of 
his beams, felt the force of his attraction, 
and recognized him to be the sun and cen- 
tre of the system, His merit was not of 
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hat kind which attracts most admiration at 
a distance. It was so genuine and solid, 
that it grew in estimation the more closely 
it was inspected. It is possible some men 
have extended their influence to a wider 
circle, and moved in a more extended sphere. 
But where influence is diffused beyond a 
certain limit, it becomes attenuated in pro- 
portion to its diffusion ; it operates with an 
energy less intense. Mr. Robinson com- 
pletely filled as large a sphere of personal 
agency as itis perhaps possible for an indi- 
vidual to fill. He left no part of it unoccu- 

ied, no interstices unfilled, and spread 
bimeetf over it with an energy in which 
there was nothing irregular, nothing defec- 
tive, nothing redundant. 

“ Our deceased friend was eminently dis- 
tinguished by a steady uniformity of con- 
duct. While he appeared to multiply 
himself by the extent and variety of his ex- 
ertions, the principles upon which they were 
conducted, the objects they were destined 
to promote, were invariably the same. He 
was not active at intervals, and at other 
times torpid and inert; he did not appear 
the public man at one time, and at another 
absorbed in selfish pursuits: his efforts to 
do good in season and out of season were 
constant and uninterrupted, and his course 
knew no other variety than that of ‘ the 
shining light, which shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day.” His goodness, found- 
ed on principle, and corroborated by habit, 
operated with the steadiness of a law of 
nature, the beneficial results of which can 
never be sufficiently appreciated till they are 
suspended. They who contemplated Mr. 
Robinson at the distance of forty years, 
viewed him with the same emotions which 
he excited at a more advanced age, mode- 
rated, however, and chastened, by the ap- 
prehension, that it was possible some un- 
expected temptation might occur, to divert 
him from his career: we have seen it com. 
pleted, we have witnessed his perseve- 
rance and his conquest, and have seen 
his virtues and his fame placed under 
the safeguard and seal of death and im- 
mortality. 

“Though he had reached that period of 
life which constitutes old age, it was a 
cruda viridisque senectus, is age had 
impaired little or nothing of his vigour : its 
chief effect was that of imparting additional 
dignity to his countenance, and weight to 
his character. He fell like a noble tree, 
after two or three strokes, with all his sap 
and verdure, with extended boughs and 
rich foliage, while thousands were reposing 
under his shadow and partaking of his fruits. 
Seldom has death gained a richer spoil than 
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in the extinction of the earthly existence of 
this admirable man, 

“Having expatiated so largely on the 
eminent benefits accruing to mankind from 
the services of our departed friend, let me 
request your attention for a few moments 
longer, while I endeavour to portray more 
distinctly a few of the leading features of 
his character. The predominant property 
of his mind, intellectually considered, ap- 
peared to me to be, a strong and masculine 
understanding, copious in its resources, ver- 
satile in its operations, and eminently prompt 
in its decisions. He saw with a rapid 
glance the different bearings of a subject, 
and the proper measures to be adopted in 
the most intricate concerns. He possessed 
good sense in an exquisite degree, rarely or 
never misled by illusions of imagination, 
either in himself or others, To this was 
united a warmth and vivacity of tempera- 
ment, which made business his delight, ac- 
tion his element, accompanied with a reso- 
lution in the pursuit not to be relaxed by 
fatigue, nor damped by disarrangements, 
nor retarded by difficulties. To resolve and 
to execute, or at least vigorously to attempt 
execution, were with him the same thing. 

“He joined, in an eminent degree, the 
Sortiter in re with the suaviter in modo ; 
none more inflexible in his purposes, none 
more conciliating in his manners. Without 
losing a particle of his dignity, without 
meanness, artifice, or flattery, he knew how 
to adapt himself to all sorts of society ; and 
was equally acceptable in the character of 
the saint, the sage, and the cheerful engaging 
companion. By his amenity of manners, and 
benignity of mind, he smoothed the asperities 
of contradiction, and left to the machine of 
public business the least possible friction. 

* Tt is almost unnecessary to state, that he 
laid the foundation of public confidence in 
his integrity, which was such, that it was not 
only never sacrificed, but, as far as my in- 
formation extends, never suspected. They 
who might differ from him the most on 
some subjects of a religious or political 
nature, never called in question the honesty 
of his intentions. To this he joined, as a 
necessary incitement of success in active life, 
an uncommon share of prudence ; by which 
I mean, not that timid policy which creeps 
along the shore, without venturing to com- 
mit itself to the ocean ; which shuns dan- 
ger, without aspiring to conquest ; his pru- 
dence was of a more generous and enlarged 
sort; the result was not so much of calcu- 
lation at the moment, as of well-regulated 
passions and established principles. He 
loved mankind too well to betray, or to 
speak evil of any, Vanity never made him 
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loquacious, nor pride capricious. Having 
purified his mind, under the influence of reli- 
gion, from vanity, pride, and resentment, the 
chief temptations to imprudence were pre- 
cluded. His ardent mind left him no 
leisure for trifling; and the great object he 
so steadily pursued, precluded the least dis- 
position to mingle with the details of scan- 
dal, or the privacies of domestic life.” 


——@——- 
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Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—Permit me, in your pages, to 
answer the following letter :— 

“To Mr. Wm. Coldwell.—Sir: On look. 
“ ing over your article, headed, ‘ Europe in 
* the Winter of 1830-1,’ inserted in the Im- 
“ perial Magazine for February last, I read, 
“ page 83, * Gladly would the mind dwell 
“ upon the future, in glorious anticipations. 
“ Tt would paint France, aroused from the 
“ apathy of ages, following, yea, united with, 
“ the efforts of Great Britain and her free- 
“ born transatlantic sons, in the great work 
“ of civilizing and christianizing the whole 
“ world.’—Being at a loss to make out the 
** meaning of the association you here con- 
“ template, and also of the peculiar expres- 
* sion, ‘ free-born,’ I should feel gratified if 
. would favour me with the idea which 


* induced you at the time to use that com- 
“ pound term; and remain, Sir, vo tg 
“ yours, “WwW. R.” 
‘oa civil inquiry, a civi) answer is due; 
and although I do not see any difficulty in 


the quoted above, or in any portion 
of its phraseology, yet, as an explanation is 
required, it shall be given. 

Great Britain and her free-born transat- 
lantic sons are held up as proper leaders, or 
associates, for the sons of France, in the 
civilization and christianization of the world. 
The assertion implies, that Great Britain has 
within her European dominions, and also in 
her domains on the western shores of the 
Atlantic ocean, sons who are free-born, civil- 
ized christians. Because a slave, a savage, 
a pagan, or an infidel, cannot, in the nature 
of things, be a fit associate for a free, civil- 
ized christian, in an attempt to civilize and 
christianize the world, much less to become 
the leader of such an enterprise. 

That Britain possesses free-born men, 
civilized men and christians, who can doubt? 
That she has free-born transatlantic sons, 
whocan dispute? In North America, as well 
as in South America, and in the islands which 
lie between these continents, the colonies of 
Britain contain thousands ; to say nothing of 
the United States, where millions of her free- 
born sons have formed a republic, fraught 
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with men whose zeal and activity qualify 
them for able leaders, as well as associates, 
in this great work. 

But why call these free-born ? for that is 
the peculiarity in question. It is a peculi- 
arity, I confess; and gladly enough would 
I stand convicted of absurdity in using it, 
were it a distinction without a difference. 
Yet, is there not a cause? Are all Great 
Britain’s transatlantic sons free-born? Would 
to God they were! But in noting leaders 
and associates meet for the sons of France, 
are all the transatlantic sons of Britain fit 
subjects tor these dignified stations? Answer, 
O ye merchants of the seas; speak, O ye 
kings; ye who sway the oceans and the isles, 
give ye answer; for with you does the secret 
lie. Ye answer not; yet it comes! it comes! 
loud and deep are its groans! They have 
traversed the Atlantic, wide and wild as 
are its waves; like a hurricane have they 
dashed upon the land ; and their echo from 
the cliffs of Albion is, Slave! Slave! re- 
echoes the ocean, and tosses back the sound 
amidst the caverns, while these rebellow, 
Slave! 

Aslave!a slave! Live there then to Bri- 
tain, sons other than free-born? Yes; the 
secret will out, rank with blood ; it raises up 
the ghosts of deeds long done; haunting the 

trators and blabbing forth to all, Great 

itain, free and lordiy as is her ports, has 

transatlantic sons, from generation to gene- 
ration, slave-born. 

A free-born son, a slave-born son, sons 
of the same nation ; of the same nation, did 
I say? Yes, of the same man, and this 
man a free-born Britain. He has a wife, 
and his children by her are free-born, and 
continue freemen; he has also a slave, and 
he debauches this slave, and his children by 
her are slave-born, and continue slaves, 
Horrible to think upon—slaves to their own 
father ! who can, and often does, like any of 
his chattels, or a head of his cattle, sell them 
to whomsoever he pleases, whenever he wills 
it. A detestable wretch, who calls himself 
a Britain, sells his own progeny ! 

Where is the boasted freedom of Britain? 
Slumber they who execute her laws? Issuing 
from the womb, having done no act, having 
spoken no word, having thought no thought 
of good or evil, are the sons of the same 

arent free-born and slave-born, the one in- 

riting all the rights of the father, and the 
other reduced to a mere chattel? Are the 
birthright privileges which flesh is heir to, 
and which are its inherent and indubitable 
rights, dissevered by the gripe of avarice 
from the babe new-born, yea, from the first- 
bora son, ere he beholds the light? Where 
is the boasted freedom of Britain? I repeat 
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it—where? The moment a slave rests 
his feet upon the shores of Britain, he is 
free!’ The boasted freedom then of Britain 
is in Britain, and on few places else in 
her dominions. Upon other shores, men 
may be trepanned or dragged into sla- 
very; and the horrible deed, once perpe- 
trated, these continue slaves; and who 
proceed from these, male and female, weakly 
or robust, are born slaves, and continue slaves 
from generation to generation. 

Hark! it is the voice of multitudes, that 
dwells upon the ear; they rush towards the 
ocean, and the clank of their chains is hor- 
rible ; upon its utmost beach, their longing 
eyes, stretched athwart the billows, strain to 
catch the view, and the groans of their sup- 

lications, louder than the thundering surfs 
Peneath them, dolorous ery, * Where are 
the shores of Britain? O waft us there, ye 
winds, bear us, ye foaming billows, place 
on these shores our feet—there, there we 
shall be free!” The sun sinks beneath the 
horizon; darkness, like a curtain, falls upon 
the ocean; the view is broken; it is no 
more; and despair, horrible in its groanings, 
seizes upon the multitudes anew ; they clank 
their chains, clasp their hands in anguish, 
and their moanings pierce the skies. Is 
this unreal? Was there not recently such a 
movement? Let the sceptic land upon these 
islands of slavery and chains, and his sc 
ticism will sink into a shadow, before 
reality of a bondage undescribed by the an- 
cients, and, until our day, unknown to man. 

In writing the term “ free-born,” my ideas 
certainly attached thereto importance. It was 
a frenzied thought—a momentary madness 
of the brain which possessed me, while I 
thought of slavery—of men stolen by men, 
of men the slaves of men, of men held 
by force from freedom; and then I thought 
of the softer sex, of women stolen by men, 
of women the slaves of men, of women held 
by force from freedom ; and the cracking of 
the horrid whip, and the slashing of the 
frightful lash, and the — forth of blood, 
and the quivering of the dissevered muscle, 
and the sobs of the lacerated female, har- 
rowed up my soul. And then, and then my 
mind ran through the birthright of genera- 
tions yet unborn ; and I thought of infants, 
new-born infants, infants of a day, and be- 
hold these were slaves; and I heard the lash 
upon the youth, upon manhood, upon age; 
and said, surely here end thy torments, O 
oppressor! But, no; the idea returned in 
violence, and whelmed upon my soul the 
anguish of generations yet unborn—for I 
beheld the offspring of all these, and the 
were slaves! No breath of right came with 
the infant breath; no, futurity rushed before 
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me with its hosts of darkness, and its miseries 
were interminable. Forgive me. If I am 
beside myself, it is to God, it is for the cause 
of freedom. 

Born of n parents, the first ideas incul- 
cated withie hase infant minds are heathen ; 
as they increase in stature, and become ob- 
servers, pagan rites are impressed upon 
them ; and, ere they attain to manhood, they 
become partakers of the horrid mysteries of 
darkness, and actors in the filthy orgies of 
idolatry. Thus shut up in pagan darkness, 
they clank their chains amidst horrid dun- 
geons, on all sides bound with deaths, while 
gospel light blazes around their prisons, and 
the messengers thereof strive, but strive in 
in vain, to throw these rays upon their 
gloomy souls. Here we have the acmé of 
refinement in destruction. The sordid slave- 
holder, amidst his delusions, calculates upon 
rebellion if the slave is instructed, and there- 
fore holds him in chains of darkness, and 
guards, with tyrannic vigilance, every avenue 
by which light could approach him, The 
muscles, yea, the very sinews of these most 
wretched of the wretched, are wasted by 
excess of labour, beneath the horrid lash, ap- 
a unsparingly to enforce undue exertion. 

n the very bloom of life, the scars of the 
white tyrant bloat out upon the skin, dis- 
figure the countenance, and maim the trunk ; 
in mature age, when the robust and hardy 
would, in a state of freedom, be the charac- 
teristics of male and female, decrepitude and 
premature old age stare forth on the observer, 
and, ere half his days are accomplished, he 
sinks into non-existence. Into non-existence, 
did I say? Happy would it be for the slave, 
were this the case; but the refinement of 
ruin, on the part of his oppressor, while it 
destroys the body, does all that mortal man 
can achieve to ruin the immortal soul. This 
it shuts up in heathen darkness, and bars 
every avenue to the entrance of christian 
light and life, forcing the soul, as far as 
human prowess can force, to live and die 
without God, without hope, without the 
grace of life, and to plunge into endless 
ruin. Who can weigh in the scale of equity 
this mass of wrong doing —the mischief done, 
and the mischief predicated thereby ? 

Over the tongue of the European, the 
sweet morsel is incessantly rolled ; his coffee, 
his tea, his preparations of fruit, his delicious 
sauces, his conserves, his confectionaries, &e. 
fraught with sugar duly refined, deal to him 
delights daily. But this is the blood of the 
oppressed, wrung from his veins by the 
scourging of the oppressor ; and blood cries 
for blood—its voice ascends to heaven; God 
hath heard it, and will avenge the cause of 
the oppressed. Judgment, although hitherto 
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it has slumbered, is even now at the door : 
for the judgments of the Lord are on’ the 
‘earth already: kingdoms shake, thrones 
totter, society is convulsed to its very centre 
around us, and shall the man-stealer or the 
vile consumer of his fellow-men, escape? 
Impossible! The sword, or the pestilence 
which walketh in darkness, or both, in awful 
visitation must descend. ‘ Alas! who shall 
live when God doeth this ?” 

To enumerate the individual instances of 
cruelty and oppression which have already 
occurred in the nefarious traffic and oppres- 
sive bondage of the West Indian Slavery, 
would require volumes. Indeed, volumes, 
already filled to surfeiting, are before the 
public, and the very reading of only extracts 
from these harrows up the soul; to read the 
whole, would be a task upon which few 
ought to venture ; for the disgusting and dis- 
graceful matters with which they necessarily 
abound, are too much for hundreds, whose 
nerves are delicate and ought not to be thus 
unstrung. Even in the bosoms of pious and 
devout men, a holy indignation at the atro- 
city of those oppressors takes precedence 
of every other feeling; and thousands of 
honourable Britons feel so greatly ashamed 
of the actors in slavery, that they hold them- 
selves disgraced by their national affinity. 

During the last ten years, it is calculated 
that more than forty-five thousand human 
beings have been immolated upon the 
bloody altar of this modern Moloch, and 
the sacrifices daily made add incessantly to 
the number of victims. To these wide- 
wasting murders, every man who does not 
lift up his voice against the murderers, be- 
comes a party; thus national crimes bring 
down national judgments, and, amidst'these, 
who can count upon his individual escape? 
If means are within our reach, whereby we 
may counteract these gross enormities, it be- 
comes every Briton to stand forth boldly, and 
use these means to the utinost of his ablility, 
with the greatest promptitude; and as unity 
is strength, to unite himself with as many as 
are like-minded, that they may present a 
formidable front to the adversary, and carry, 
by unanimous efforts, the complete emanci- 
= of every slave in the colonies of 

ritain. 

A system of intolerance and tyranny, un- 
paralleled in history, and at war with every 
principle of right, of reason, and of religion, 
pervades the whole machine of slavery. It 
commences with robbery, man-stealing, and 
cruelty, and these enter into the details of 
this horrible durance, even to the minutest 
points, from the moment of the first theft, 
until death releases the captive from his 
chains ; and happy will it be for the slave, 
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if the consequences of this horrid system do 
not follow him into eternity. 

Stolen in the bloom of life, he is torn 
from the companions of his youth, from 
every thing near and dear to him on earth, 
loaded with chains, marched down to the 
coast, embarked on board a slave-ship, so 
closely stowed with human beings, that mul- 
titudes perish during the voyage; if he sur- 
vives the passage, he is landed in the West 
Indies, exposed for sale like a beast, inspect- 
ed, handled and exercised before the buyers, 
life an ox or a horse ; he is purchased, urged 
by a slave-driver with a whip, to the field of 
labour ; and there no particle of the man is 
suffered to escape the horrid machinery of 
slavery. Muscles, sinews, blood, bones, yea 
spirit, body and soul, all enchained in bond- 
age, are wasted at the pleasure of a master, 
whose tender mercies are cruel. He beholds 
his children, but slavery is there also ; and 
the intolerable anguish of despair seizes upon 
his soul, for these to the latest generation are 
slaves!’ O Lord! can these be the acts of 
men? 

The sum of the whole matter is, the ex- 
istence of slavery within the British domi- 
nions is a national disgrace ; the continuance 
of slavery is a national crime, and will bring 
upon Great Britain national judgments: it 
is therefore the duty of every Briton to exert 
his utmost powers, in érder to remove this 
crying evil, and thereby avert these judg- 
ments. Applications to the legislative bodies 
of this realm, ina firm, yet respectful tone, 
ought instantly and universally to be resorted 
to, and persevered in unremitingly, until this 
is accomplished. 

Wa. Co_pwe Lt. 

King Square, June, 23, 1831. 
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By the Rev. J. Young. 


“ With aspect mild, and elevated eye, 

Behold him seated on a mount serene, 

Above the fogs of sense, and passiou’s storm ; 

All the black cares and tumults of this life 

(Like harmless thanders breaking at his feet) 

Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 

Earth’s genuine sons, the sceptred and the slave, 

A mingled mob! a wandering herd! he sees, 

Bewildered in the vale, in all unlike! 

His full reverse of all! what higher praise ? 

What stronger demonstration of the right ?” 
Dr. Youne. 


Some few mouldering fragments, partly hid 
by wild briars and thorns, and partly covered 
with upturned mounds from the plough, yet 
remained, which, two centuries before, were 
rts of the ancestral mansion of the cele- 
rated but unfortunate Earl of —_ who 
suffered the penalty of death in 1651, for pro- 
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claiming Charles II. Over these remains of 
worldly splendour, the youthful hero of my 
tale was in the habit of wandering, before he 
entered his teens, and, as he surveyed the 
ruins which man and time had made, a 
silent tear would ever and anon steal down 
his rosy cheek, while he thought of those 
from whom in a longline he had descended, 
and felt the import of Johnson’s touching 
lines— 
“Wealth heaped onwealth,nor truth nor safety buys; 
The dangers gather as the treasures rise. 
Let history tell, where rival kings command, 
And dubious title shakes the madded land, 
When statutes glean the refuse of the sword, 
How much more safe the vassal than the lord : 
Low lurks the hind beneath the reach of pow'r, 
And leaves the wealthy traitor in the tow’r, 
Untouched his cottage, and bis slumbers sound, 
Though confiscation’s vultures hover round.” 
The tears, however, thus early shed by 
Alphonso, were not those of regret, but of 
sympathy. Already his mind had been 
better instructed ; a principle of a loftier 
nature than the honours of a titled ancestry 
could impart, had been impressed there. 
His father, at the period of his birth, 
enjoyed a princely fortune, and resided in a 
mansion, such as a less unfortunate king than 
the exiled Charles might have been proud 
to Alphonso was the only surviv- 


ing child of his parents: several children 
had preceded him, but when the fair buds 
of nature were just breathing forth into at- 


tractive flowers, they drooped, as if a worm 
lay concealed in the core of their being, 
and died away. That he should therefore 
engage the whole attention of his parents, 
naturally affectionate, is not surprising ; and 
they beheld in the boy a thousand charms, 
which others might not immediately have 
discovered. His face indeed was not hand- 
some, but it was open as the morning. It 
bore the impress of masculine energy, rather 
than the soft attractive glow or infant loveli- 
ness. He was the last, too, of a long, an 
honourable line, and the heir to extensive 
possessions. In him the hopes, therefore, 
and the honours of his father’s house were 
deposited. 

Vhat improvement he might have made 
of his superior advantages, during his early 
years, I am not able to declare. All I 
know is, that if the best masters that could 
be furnished, and the utmost care and at- 
tention which attendants could yield, availed 
any thing, he must have profited greatly. 
As soon, however, as his preparatory studies 
were completed, he was sent to Westminster 
school ; here, the talents with which nature 
had endowed him, shone forth with attract. 
ive lustre, while his assiduity gained for him 
honourable distinction among the scholars 
of his day. After a residence of a few years 
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in that celebrated seminary, he was elected 
to Christ Church College, Oxford, and, in 
the twenty-first year of his age, took the 
degree of M.A. 

On returning one evening from a lonely 
stroll by the side of the meandering Isis, 
conversing with men of other days through 
their works, which time had spared, his ser- 
vant delivered to him a letter, bearing his 
address, on one corner of which “ speed” 
stood conspicuous. He hastily tore it open, 
and soon learned, that his instant return 
home was indispensable. His father had 
been suddenly seized with fever, and his life 
was then despaired of. Filial affection, 
above every other consideration, influenced 
him, and, throwing himself into a chaise, he 
was driven off rapidly, and in a few hours 
was set down at the door of his parental 
residence. With breathless anxiety, he 
inquired of the servant who opened the 
door to him, concerning his father. The 
extent of his danger, and the degree of af- 
fection in which he was held by his servants, 
were powerfully evidenced by a silent but 
significant shake of the head, while a flood 
of tears gushed from the eyes of the old 
domestic, to the total prevention of utter- 
ance. 

Alphonso required no more information. 
He ascended the stairs as though his ethereal 
part had been so strengthened as to super- 
sede the necessity of the employment of his 
material powers. He entered an ante- 
chamber near that in which his parent lay, 
and was instantly announced. As he en- 
tered the chamber of death, his eye fell on 
the withered countenance of his beloved 
father ; the struggle was nearly over—his 
eye brightened for a moment as Alphonso 
leaned over the bed. The good old man 
blessed his son—his enervated grasp let go 
the hand which he had taken—a gentle sigh 
only escaped him, and he was not—for God 
took him. 

Another moment elapsed, and the arms 
of his widowed mother were thrown half 
franticly around his neck, His manly 
frame supported her, while, with subdued 
feelings, he whispered in soothing accents, 
‘** My mother, let us not sorrow like those 
who have no hope. Remember who hath 
said, ‘ Blessed are the dead who die in the 
Lord.’ He who lately was dear to us on 
earth, is now dear to us in heaven, ‘ for, to 
be absent from the body is to be present 
with the Lord.’” This was not the lan- 
guage of heartless insensibility, or apathetic 
indifference. Oh no! he felt the bereave- 
ment as a man, but he bowed as a Chris- 
tian to His decree, who “ doeth according 
to his will in the army of heaven, and among 
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the inhabitants of earth, while none can 
stay his hand, or say unto him, what dost 
thou ?” 

Years passed on, and the heir of ———— 
house become its . The playful- 
ness of the ive Alphonso had softened 
down into staid, but still cheerful Mr. 
St. Belmont. The grief which the death of 
his father occasioned, had long since passed 
away. He had for years been united to the 
object of his early attachment, who, in all 
that was amiable and good, was the com- 

lete counterpart of himself, and already 

ad been e more happy, if addition to 
such bliss was a in the possession of 
two lovely children. 

William Henry, his first-born, looked the 
prototype of his grandfather, after whom he 
was called ; while all the beauty, intelligence, 
and mildness of female loveliness, beamed 
in the laughing eye of the charming Urina, 
the namesake of her mother. Such a com- 
bination of blessings now clustered around 
Mr. St. Belmont, that no inconsiderable 
degree of danger existed, lest the sentiment 
of the dweller of Uz might be employed by 
him, “TI shall die in my nest, and I shall 
multiply my days as the sand ;” but this was 
not permitted. Sudden as the destructive 
earthquake, which not unfrequently yawns 
while the summer sun is beautiful and the 
skies serene, afflictions came upon him. 
His aged mother fell unexpectedly beneath 
a stroke of apoplexy, and was borne to the 
silent dwelling-place of her forefathers. 

It was about this period, that my ac- 
quaintance with Mr. St. Belmont com- 
menced, and never will the moment or 
manner be blotted from my memory. It 
has been, and will. continue to be, one of 
those sunny spots in the dark circumference 
of my existence, to which I have looked, 
and shall look back with delight, while 
every fresh contemplation of it will, in 
imagination, roll back the lapsed periods of 
mortality, and place me again on the en- 
chanting spot, and in the company of Mr. 
St. Belmont. . 

There are, in providence, labyrinths, such 
as the unassisted powers of man cannot 
explore, amidst whose mazes, mere human 
wisdom is utterly bewildered. Its turns 
and windings, however, may be tracked 
with comparative ease, if we take hold of 
and retain the clue with which we are fur- 
nished, as Dedalus did of the web by which 
he explored the labyrinth of Crete. In one 
of those unexpected changes to which the 
affairs of man are subjected, my place of 
residence was chan from the north, to 
one of the southern counties of our island. 
I had fixed my tent but a few weeks, when 
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I became desirous to reconnoitre the vicinity 
of my abode. Turn which way I might, I 
was furnished by nature with landscapes 
“rich and various.” Therefore, in my 
almost first ramble, I was led by careless. 
ness, rather than directed by choice. It 
was a fine evening in the ory. of Sep- 
tember, when I walked forth, and, possessing 
in my constitution a considerable quantum 
of the recluse, it might have been that the 
indefinable but inherent disposition of my 
nature led me to saunter to a point which, 
because of its retired situation, was the less 
likely to be broken in upon by mere pleasure- 
takers. , 

I was sauntering beside an arm of the 
romantic river Avon, on the borders of 
which a fine copse flourished with more than 
oe beauty ; while here and there several 

rge oak and beech trees threw their majes- 
tic limbs abroad, as if, in voiceless but im- 
pressive action, to declare their right of 
dominion. Their dark shadows were pleas- 
ingly intermingled with the gorgeous bright- 
ness of a fast-setting sun ; and erfully 
impressed the mind by the emblematical 
teaching of the lights and shades which exist 
in earthly affairs. My thoughts had just 
entered the arcanum of the moralist’s enjoy- 
ment, when my ear was suddenly struck 
upon by some pleasing, but indistinct sounds, 
which evidently proceeded from the thicket 
by which my path was skirted, A soft 
music-like echo followed the tones, and 
seemed to reverberate from the surface of 
the stream which wound round one end of 
the copse. My curiosity was excited, and, 
listening, I soon very distinctly heard a 
human voice, reading or reciting, I knew 
not which, with a classic elegance which is 
better conceived than described, the fol- 
lowing nervous passage from the “ Night 
Thoughts” of Young :— 

“ Happy day, that breaks our chain! 

That manumits ; that calls from exile home, 
That leads to nature's great metropolis, 
And readmits us, through the guardian hand 
Of elder brother, to our Father's throne, 
Who hears our Advocate, and, through his wounds 
Beholding man, allows that tender name. 
"Tis this makes christian triumph a command ; 
"Tis this makes joy a duty to be wise. 
°Tis impious in a good man to be sad.” 

I perceived, by the sound, that the person 
from whom it proceeded advanced towards 
me; and from the pleasing sensations pro- 
duced upon my mind by the manner of the 
unknown individual, I felt interested to 
learn who he might be. The tones in 
which the lines were delivered were not 
melancholy, and yet there was a soothing 
sadness in the cadence, blended with a 
cheerfulness of expression, which well ac- 
corded with the beautiful language which 
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had been uttered, and assured me the per- 
son could feel and understand, as well as 
recite. 

At a distance of about one hundred yards 
from the spot where the sounds first reached 
me, there was an opening which led into 
branching paths, cut in the thick under- 
wood, forming so many sylvan piazzas in 
various directions. As these were evidently 
public walks, I turned into one of them, 
and soon perceived the person by whom I 
had been fascinated. He was habited in 
deep black, and was of the most gentle- 
manly and prepossessing exterior. As near- 
ly as I then could judge, he was somewhat 
turned of forty. His countenance wore an 
attractive smile of serious serenity. He was 
intent upon the volume which he held in 
his hand, and did not immediately observe 
my approach ; when he did, however, there 
was a nameless suavity in his manner, an 
easy nobleness in his address, which at once 
proclaimed the gentleman and the scholar. 
A few common-place observations on the 
fineness of the evening, the beauty of the 
scenery, and other equally ordinary subjects, 
dismissed all the shyness which, in the 


bustle of polite life, would have existed, 
until a formal introduction had removed it. 
Subjects of a more interesting nature soon 
engaged our attention, and, at the end of 
nearly an hour, I closed, with regret, my 


first meeting with Mr. St. Belmont. 

Several months elapsed from this period, 
during which our intimacy was so far in- 
creased, as to have grown into a sort of 
friendship. We met frequently in our fa- 
vourite walk as summer advanced, and an 
interchange of visits had also been enjoyed. 
Two or three evenings early in June passed, 
and I had not met him in his accustomed 
haunt. Fearing that indisposition was the 
cause, I strolled towards his mansion, when, 
just as I entered one of the footpaths lead- 
ing to the hall-door, I saw Mr, St. Belmont’s 
carriage drive up hastily, from which he 
alighted. I was turning back, but he per- 
ceived me, and despatched a servant to say, 
if I had half an hour to spare, my company 
would be a favour, I attended immediately, 
and as I entered the drawing-room he met 
me, I perceived no change in his de- 
meanour or expression, while with a cheer- 
ful smile he observed, “I have another evi- 
dence, sir, of the uncertain and mutable 
nature of earthly good. This time last 
week I rose the possessor of a fortune which 
appeared inexhaustible, but it has made to 
itself wings, and fled away.” 

I was amazed, not more at the commu- 
nication made, than at the manner in which 
it was made. He appeared no more af- 
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fected than he would have been in reciting 
a tale in which he was not concerned. I 
soon learned, that an extensive mercantile 
speculation in which he had engaged, had 
recently failed: the consequence was, that 
from a fortune of a princely cast, he wes re- 
duced to a mere handsome independence. 
He had just returned from town, whither he 
had been sent for in haste, when his carriage 
drove up as I have stated, and yet, with all 
the calmness of genuine philosophy, he 
conversed upon the wreck of his property, 
the reduction of his establishment, the put- 
ting down of his carriage, &c., as if the mind 
had never been thrown out of its happy 
equilibrium. ‘TI have still,” he observed, 
“more than [ absolutely require. My 
wife and children are yet spared to me— 
my boy is provided for—my paternal abode 
is still left—my health is unimpaired—Oh ! 
I have much more cause for contentment 
and gratitude, than for discontent and mur- 
muring. I will enjoy what a kind Provi- 
dence has spared, rather than repine at 
what has been taken away.” The reduction 
which he had resolved upon was shortly after- 
wards made, and, as if no change had been 
known, all things moved on at Hall. 

William Henry St. Belmont had chosen 
the profession of arms, and, sometime be. 
fore the failure in his father’s ions, a 
commission had been purchased for him in 

regiment. He had served with 
honour, and had obtained promotion before 
his twenty-first birthday anniversary, in the 
assage of the Bidassoa, as well as in the 
ttles of St. Race and Toulouse. Imme- 
diately after the convention of Paris had 
been signed, the young warrior returned to 
his family for a short period, and was hailed, 
by Mr. and Mrs. St. Belmont, with those 
lively and unequivocal demonstrations of 
affection which parents only can give, and 
which absence and danger seem uncon- 
sciously to increase: nor did his lovely 
sister, whose infant charms were fast ripen- 
ing into womanhood, remit any labour, to 
prove “how much and how fervently a 
sister can love.” 

The demon of war again burst from his 
lair, and sent his yell of misery through the 
world, when the prisoner of Elba, regardless 
of the solemn contract which he had made 
at the period of his abdication, hke some 
destructive meteor struck out of its orbit, 
appeared again in the French capital. 
Wellington, who had already signalized 
himself so greatly, and gained honour and 
fortune through the folly and cruelty of his 
fellows, was again called to lead the war- 
riors of Russia, Austria, Prussia, and others, 
connected with some chosen bands of his 
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own country, to the scene of mortal strife, 
to crush the destroyer of nations, and wrest 
from his giant grasp the sceptre of France. 
Among numbers who went forth in the 
“ pride of their glory,” was William Henry 
St. Belmont ; nor did a nobler figure, or a 
braver heart, grace the ranks of England. 
The field of conflict was entered, where 
laurels were to be won, or death was to be 
suffered. The western bank of the Sambre, 
and the positions of Quatre Bras and Fras- 
nes, had already been the scenes of conflict, 
in each of which St. Belmont was engaged. 
But these, together with the contests at 
Bois de Bossa, Ligny, and Genappe, were 
only faint paved to the memorable day of 
the 18th, the morning of which broke forth 
in awful tempest, as if nature herself mourn- 
ed at the approaching slaughter of thousands 
who on that day would drench with blood 
the plains of Waterloo. The triumph was 
decisive and glorious, but the price at which 
it was purchased was exorbitant indeed, 
both in its nature and extent. The advocates 
of war may dwell with enthusiasm upon the 
honour which has accrued from it to our 
country, but (audi alteram partem) what 
thousands of brave men were torn from their 
peaceful homes, to meet the bands of their 
unoffended and unoffending fellow-men, to 
hack and be hacked, to mangle and be 
mangled ! 
“« How many mothers have bewailed their sons! 
How many widows weeped their husbands slain !” 
I was at Hall on the day the 
despatches arrived, which furnished an 
account of the victory, to which a partial 
return of the killed and wounded was ap- 
pended. Mr, St. Belmont and myself were 
alone in the library when the packet was 
feceived. I observed that he opened it 
in his usual deliberate manner, and, as he 
did so, I felt only less concerned than he 
ibly could, respecting its contents. He 
ad scanned over the brief account which was 
given of the success that had attended the 
allied armies, and then turned with a sigh to 
the list of the brave fellows who had fallen 
in the contest; among the number was his 
only, his beloved son! I perceived at that 
moment all the father kindle in his eye, 
and then a paleness, more terrible than 
death, wknd y his face—“‘ My boy, my 
William,” he observed, “is no more! but,” 
he added, and he pressed his forehead as he 
spoke, “shall a living man complain? Oh 
no! Thy will be done.” He seemed to 
struggle awhile with his feelings, and then 
continued in the language of the poet— 


** Good when he gives, supremely good, 
Nor less when he denies : 

E’en crosses from his sov'reign hand, 
Are blessings in disguise.” 
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“Let us seek assistance,” he added “my 
friend, in this time of trouble, whence only 
it can be obtained.” We knelt,—he pray- 
ed; and oh, with what fervour he bowed 
submissively to the lacerating stroke; and 
rose re Every a — of shrink- 
ing humanity seemed o ve passed away ; 
he was indeed himself again, nay, more than 
himself. I thought, as I gazed upon him, of 
Anaxagoras, who, when information was 
brought him of the death of a beloved son, 
which intelligence it was supposed would 
have greatly afflicted him, answered, “I 
knew that he was mortal.” But how supe- 
rior was the philosophy of Mr. St. Belmont? 
his was not the philosophy of insensibility, 
but of resignation, hence submitting himself 
to Him, who is “ righteous in all his ways, 
and holy in all his works,” he responded the 
language and followed the conduct of David, 
—*I shall go to him, but he shall not re. 
turn to me.” 

Some time before William had left his 
father’s house, to unite himself to the army, 
he had received a visit from an old school- 
fellow. He was of titled parentage, and 
about the same age with St. Belmont. At 
college, the pursuits of the young men had 
been similar: there they often met, and 
there laid their plans for future life, without 
once calculating upon the variety of circum- 
stances which might arise to demolish their 
air-built castles. A close intimacy of some 
years’ standing had endeared them to each 
other, and, like many attachments formed 
betwixt the masculine gender, in youth, it 
was pronounced by each to be of an indis- 
soluble character. 

Reginald Werner was of highly fascina- 
ting manners ; his countenance was interest- 
ing and manly, while his whole figure was 
such as could scarcely fail to recommend 
itself to the female part of society. Nor were 
all the embellishments of Werner only of a 
showy or mere external order. His mind 
was finely strung, and highly cultivated. To 
whatever object he directed his energies, he 
relaxed not in his endeavours, until he had 
attained to its possession, while the ardent 
temperament of his nature allowed no 
bounds to be placed to the gratification of 
his wishes. He saw the beautiful sister of 
his friend, the lovely Urina, and passion 
took immediate and full possession of his 
soul. He prolonged his stay at Hall, 
fixed a period for his departure, and then 
again appointed another. Every day, and 
every interview, only tended to rivet more 
effectually the chains by which he was 
bound. He loved not alone, however— 
Urina felt an affection equal to his own. 

All the circumstances which led to a mu- 
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tual understanding, and formal engagement 
between them, are not to be de- 
tailed ; it is sufficient to state, that, before 

oung St. Belmont departed for his regi- 
eae was allowed to look forward to a 
not very remote period, when he should be 
allowed to address Werner as a brother. 
But, ah! he had mistaken his character, and 
Wemer, perhaps, had mistaken his own. 
The beauty and intelligence of Urina St. 
Belmont would have been sufficient to lead 
captive any heart, although poverty had 
been her only inheritance ; but the vast pos- 
sessions of her father, and the magnificent 
fortune which it was known she would re- 
ceive as a marriage dowry, rendered her 
superlatively attractive in the eyes of Werner. 

A few months had passed, since Werner 
had left Hall, during which period he 
had freely mingled with the fashionable and 
the dissolute, by which the worst passions of 
his nature were fostered ; and, like plants of 
hasty growth, they sprang up in foul cor- 
ruption: when news reached him of the 
loss Mr. St. Belmont had sustained in 
his property, from which circumstance he 
was aware the expected fortune of Urina 
would be seriously affected, This intelli- 
gence produced a considerable change in 
his feelings towards the lady; still he loved 
her, or imagined he did, and the thought of 
giving her up had not once entered his 
mind. It is true, an intimacy of too ten- 
der a nature had, during his absence from 

Hall, commenced between himself 
and an “honourable” Miss; and this circum- 
stance, together with the loss of property 
and absence from the object of his first pas- 
sion, tended, no doubt, to produce feelings 
in his mind not precisely understood by 
himself. 

Once more he visited Hall: the 
sight of his betrothed, lovely in innocence 
revived all the dying passion of his soul ; 
for a time it ruled with uncontrollable sway. 
But when he learned certainly, what report 
had brought to him, the considerable shock 
which the affairs of Mr. St. Belmont had 
received, and that it was impossible that 
more than a few thousands could be re- 
ceived with Urina, his views were changed. 
The wealthy “honourable” stood in his 
mind’s eye, who, if she did not possess 
the subduing charms which nature threw 
around Urina, possessed the charms of 
ton: interest and passion were at war :—had 
one spark of pure affection possessed his 
craven soul, the point had soon and ho- 
nourably been decided ; but he had mistaken 
nature’s wildest passion for love, and there 
he split. The remnant of honest feeling 
which he possessed, held him a moment, 
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but at length he crushed it; and, with 
Shakspeare’s Richard, he determined, 
** Since I cannot prove a lover, 
I am determined to prove a villain!’ 
and he did prove a villain! So fully had 
he possessed himself of the heart of the 
unsuspecting Urina, and so deeply had he 
imbibed the diabolical arts of fashion. 
able life, that in an unhappy hour he tri- 
umphed over innocence and virtue; and 
then, robber-like, with all the demon of 
seduction in his spirit, deserted her. 

The crime, however, was known only to 
themselves. Werner left the victim of his 
baseness, and, in the smiles of the wealthy 
“ honourable,” forgot—no, he could not 
forget—but succeeded in lulling for a while 
the clammerings of conscience, and strove 
to forget the beautiful, the injured Urina. 
But the eye of Him who never sleeps had 
marked his conduct, and blasted his pro- 
ject. He allowed him indeed to possess 
the object of his sordid and despicable 
mind, and cursed him in its possession. 

Eight months only had passed since the 
crushing intelligence of young St. Belmont’s 
death had been received, when the public 
announced the marriage of Reginald 

ferner to the Honourable Miss 
Mr. St. Belmont saw, but could not give 
credence to it. Too soon, however, “ con- 
firmation strong as holy writ” was received 
by him of the fact. An action for breach 
of promise might have been instituted against 
him, and damages to a considerable amount 
have been recovered, but the father of Urina 
scorned such revenge, and would not that his 
daughter’s name should be handed round 
the world, “a theme for fools to prate on.” 
Denouncing him as a villain, he left him 
to the lacerations of his own guilty mind, 
and to the justice of Him who hath said, 
“ Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

Here again I beheld and admired the 
conduct of Mr. St. Belmont. I saw his 
noble soul rise above this fresh affliction. It 
yielded for a moment to the pressure, and 
then, with superhuman elasticity, rose to its 
usual equanimity, His principal concern 
now was in what way he should disclose 
the baseness of Werner to Urina. To hide 
it altogether was of course impossible ; but 
how to conceal it for a little time, so as 
gradually to prepare her mind for it, was 
difficult to devise. No suspicion had ever 
entered the mind of the affectionate father, 
of the irreparable injury which the villain- 
soul’d Werner had inflicted upon his child. 
Her recent love of solitude, and almost in- 
cessant tears, had been imputed to other 
causes—the indifference Werner had mani. 
fested, and the death of her brother. 
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especially in affairs of 
love, is sharp-si oP Mis St. Belmont 
proved it so. Her father had, by gentle 
and far-fetched hints, been endeavouring to 
prepare her for all the dreadful tale. He had 
not proceeded far, when the “ horrible truth” 
broke in upon her. ‘ Werner is false !” she 
shrieked out, and fell fainting into her 
father’s arms. Delirium followed; and, for 
a while, her life was despaired of. A few 
weeks elapsed and she slowly recovered. 
But shame and confusion covered her. Her 
secret yet remained in her own bosom ; but 
it could not always be hid, and, as she looked 
tremblingly into the future, melancholy fixed 
his black impress on her. To divert her 
mind from what her parents sup to 
be the results exclusively of blighted affec- 
tion, they advised her to visit a friend at a 
few miles’ distance. She was now altoge- 
ther a passive thing, and therefore, follow- 
ing the wishes of those whose happiness 
was more dear to her than her own exist- 
ence, she consented, and went. The infor- 
mation which the parents received every 
day, during the first week of her absence, 
was so favourable as to lead them to in- 
duige the pleasing hope that their drooping 
flower might yet revive, and be spared to 
bless them. 

Mr. St. Belmont had for some time dis- 
continued his walks in the copse where we 
first met : now he resumed them. He looked 
forward with pleasing anticipations of enjoy- 
ing life, while it might be continued, in the 
endeared society of his wife and daughter. 
He was sauntering one evening with his 
only companion, a book, by which his mind 
was so fully engrossed, that he wandered 
further and longer than he had intended, 
and therefore, on perceiving it, turned in- 
stantly towards home. The broad shadows 
of evening already gave to the surrounding 
scenery a sort of indistinctness, which might 
easily lead the mind to imagine the exist- 
ence of moving beings among the waving 
saplings. Mr. St. Belmont had more than 
once sto , influenced by such deception. 
Again ne and again sseat on, 
smiling at the optical illusion of which he 
was the subject. 

At length he saw, or thought he saw, a 
figure glide, with the swiftness of the wind, 
past the end of the avenue in which he was. 
He hasted forward, to be satisfied. The ob- 
ject, if an object it was, had disappeared ; 
he supposed he had again been mistaken, 
and again walked slowly. In another mo- 
ment it passed from behind a clump of 
trees; and he became convinced that he 
was not deceived. The figure was of female 
form, The dark drapery, in which it was 
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arrayed, floated in the light air which its 
speed occasioned. Presently he lost sight 
of it again; and in a few seconds more, a 
loud rich, and a splashing noise in the 
river, alarmed him for the safety of the un- 
known being; with increased haste, he 
pushed to the spot, and perceived a part of 
the head-dress of the object of his pursuit, 
resting on the water. He waited not to 
seek for assistance, but, plunging into the 
stream, soon raised the apparently lifeless 
body, and bore it to the shore; when, O 
dreadful ! he discovered, with feelings which 
attempted description would disgrace, his 
own daughter! He again caught her in his 
arms, and carried her immediately home. 
Every required assistance was soon obtained, 
and the unfortunate Urina recovered—and 
then, feeling that life would not long conti- 
nue, the dreadful secret of her situation was 
revealed. 

Oh! if the abandoned in vice, the con- 
firmed debauchee, could have witnessed the 
scene which followed, it would surely have 
been a lesson to their souls of sovereign use, 
such as would have led them to detest their 
own villanies, and to have changed their 
seductive smiles for tears of bitter remorse, 
nor longer have allowed themselves to cheat 
themselves into the darkest deeds of vice 
of which human nature is capable, by em- 
ploying the mild term of gallantry, to gloss 
over acts at which angels might weep, if 
angels had tears to shed. 

ne departure of Urina from the house 
of her friends was unknown to them. The 
horrors of her mind had her spirit 
with fatal energy, and gave to her physical 

wers unusual strength. Without know- 
ing what her own pu was, she fled, she 
knew not whither, until she had gained the 
side of the river into which she instantly 
me and from whence her father had 

ily rescued her. 

r. St. Belmont bent over his child, and 
blessed her: but no fearful imprecation 
trembled on his lips on the author of her 
ruin; he rather shrunk from the awful pros- 
pect which opened before him, of intermina- 
ble misery. The duration of Urina’s sor- 
rows was brief: at the end of two short 
weeks, her recently fair and beautiful form 
was an inanimate mass of corruptible mat- 
ter, her bright eye shot forth its fires no 
more, the melody of her voice was hushed 
in the silence of death; the dusky tomb 
closed upon, and hid her for ever from the 
world. But before her spirit took its flight 
to the invisible state, her humble soul was 
prostrate before the cross of reconciliation ; 
and while, by faith, fleeing to the hope set 
before her in the gospel, the peace of par- 
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don took ion of her bosom, and, with 
the strength of a martyr’s confidence she 
exclaimed, as she entered the valley of the 
shadow of death, “I fear no evil. Thanks 
be unto God who giveth me the victory, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. St. Belmont was now ready to ex- 
claim with the troubled patriarch, “If I am 
bereaved of my children, I am bereaved :” 
still no murmer escaped his lips ; the steady 
flame of endurance flickered not in his ex- 
perience. His eye lost none of its bright- 
ness; the tears which he shed, and some 
tears did escape him, seemed to wash away 
every obscuring film, which former unmixed 
happiness and eed had created. He 
looked out with a keenness of vision, be- 
fore unknown to himself, and beheld already 
things which are eternal : 

“ The invisible appeared in sight, 
And God was seen by mortal eye.” 

One only remaining tie, bound him to 
earth, and that he felt might soon be snap- 
ped asunder. The partner of his joys, and 
the sharer of his griefs, she who had been 
to him an “help meet” indeed, yet remain- 
ed. On no one occasion had she caused a 
throb of pain to pass through his heart. 
The affection of their youth had strength- 
ened with their age, and now they seemed 
as if they should go down together to the 
But infallible Wisdom 


rest of the grave. 
had decreed it otherwise. One more trial 
was to be endured by the bereaved father 
and affectionate husband, and that was to be 


a “ fiery trial !” 

The health of Mrs. St. Belmont, which 
repeated shocks had considerably impaired, 
seemed for a time to rally, and she was ad- 
vised by her medical attendants to take 
some moderate exercise on horseback, a 
mode of travelling of which she was re- 
markable fond. She had been celebrated 
for the ease and gracefulness with which she 
sat the most spirited animal. It was judged 
proper, however, on the present occasion, 
that one of gentler mettle than she had been 
in the habit of managing should be furnish- 
ed her. All things were arranged, and she 
set off one morning, with more than usual 
spirit, while Mr, St. Belmont rode by her 
side, delighted beyond expression at her ap- 

rance. They had proceeded a few miles 
rom home, when on turning suddenly an 
angle on the road, a pile of stones catching 
the eye of the horse which Mrs. St. Bel- 
mont rode, it instantly took fright, and, be- 
fore her husband could render her any 
assistance, she was carried by the frightened 
animal a considerable distance—her riding 
habit became entangled—and she fell with 
violence to the ground. 
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The servant who was in attendance gal- 
loped hastily to a farm-house which stood 
at a little distance, for help, while Mr. St. 
Belmont, throwing the reins on his horse’s 
neck, dismounted, and raised his wife in his 
arms. One look, one fond look of recog- 
nition, was given by her, and all was over ; 
her spirit with a gentle moan took its flight, 
to join her daughter in realms where sorrow 
and disease, and pain and death, are un- 
known. The lifeless remains of Mrs. St. 
Belmont were borne to the farm-house, and 
medical aid was obtained, but the healer’s 
art was in vain; to restore her, required the 
power of Him who commanded, and the 
spirit of Jairus’s daughter came again. 

The measure of Mr. St. Belmont’s sorrow 
now appeared full. He had drunk the bit- 
ter cup, even to its dregs; still he mur- 
mured not! The remaining days of his 
pilgrimage were devoted to uninterrupted 
acts of benevolence and piety, and at length 
he died, as he had lived, furnishing ample 
evidence, to the sceptic and the infidel, that 
a philosophy superior to their’s does cer- 
tainly exist. Ifa question as to its nature 
and source agitates their minds, we direct 
them to the Bible; and if surprise posses- 
ses any while contemplating the magnani- 
mity of Mr. St. Belmont, the secret of the 
whole is disclosed, in one word, he was — 

Brigg. A Curistian. 


—_@—_- 


EFFECTS OF VARIOUS TRADES ON HEALTH 
AND LONGEVITY. 


Tue following results are from a work on 
this subject by Dr. Thackrah, an eminent 
surgeon of Leeds. 

“ Out or poors.— Butchers, and the 
slaughtermen, their wives, and their errand- 
boys, almost all eat fresh-cooked meat at 
least twice a day. They are plump and 
rosy. They are, generally, also, cheerful 
and good-natured. Neither does their 
bloody occupation nor their beef-eating 
render them savage, as some theorists pre- 
tend, and even as the English law presumes. 
They are not subject to such anxieties as 
the fluctuations of other trades produce, for 
meat is always in request, and butchers live 
comfortably in times as well of general 
distress as of general prosperity. They are 
subject to few ailments, and these the results 
of plethora. Though more free from 
diseases than other trades, they, however, 
do not enjoy greater longevity; on the 
contrary, Mr. T. thinks their lives shorter 
than those of other men who spend much 
time in the open air. Cattle and horse- 
dealers are generally healthy, except when 
their habits are intemperate. Fishmongers, 
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though much exposed to the weather, are 
hardy, temperate, healthy, and long-lived. 
Cart-drivers, if sufficiently fed and tem- 
perate, the same. Labourers in husbandry, 
&c. suffer from a deficiency of nourish- 
ment. Brickmakers, with full muscular 
exercise in the open air, though exposed 
to vicissitudes of cold and wet, avoid rheum- 
atism and inflammatory diseases, and 
attain good old age. Paviers, subject to 
complaints in the loins, increasing with age, 
but they live long. Chaise-drivers, postil- 
lions, coachmen, guards, §c. from the 
position of the two former on the saddle, 
nregular living, &c., and from the want of 
muscular exercise in the two latter, are 
subject to gastric disorders, and, finally, 
apoplexy and palsy, which shortens their 
lives. Carpenters, coopers, wheelwrights, 
&c., healthy and long-lived. Smiths, often 
intemperate, and die comparatively young. 
Rope.makers and gardeners sufier from 
their stooping postures. 

“ [n-poor occuPpaTions.— Tailors, not- 
withstanding their confined atmosphere and 
bad posture, are not liable to acute diseases, 
but give way to stomach complaints and 
consumption. It is apparent, even from 
observing only the expression of coun. 
tenance, the complexion, and the gait, that 
stomach and the heart 


the functions of t 
are greatly impaired, even in those who 


consider themselves well. We see no 
plump and rosy tailors; none in fine form 
and strong muscle. The spine is generally 
curved ; the reduction in the circumference 
of the chest is not so much as we might 
expect ; the average of our measurements 
presented 33 to 34 inches, while that of 
other artisans is about 36. The capacity 
of the lungs, as evinced by measuring the 
air thrown out at an expiration, is not less 
than common: the average of six indi- 
viduals was 73 pints. The prejudicial in- 
fluence of their employ is more insidious 
than urgent—it undermines rather than de- 
stroys life. Of twenty-two of the workmen 
employed in Leeds, not one had attained 
the age of sixty, two had fifty, and 
of the rest, not more than two had reached 
forty. We heard of an instance or two of 
great age, but the individuals had lived 
chiefly in the country. Staymakers have 
their health impaired, but live to a good 
average. Milliners, dress-makers, and straw- 
bonnet-makers are unhealthy and short- 
lived. Spinners, cloth-dressers, weavers, 
&c. are more or less healthy, as they 
have exercise and air. Those exposed to 
inhale imperceptible particles of dressings, 
&e., such as frizers, suffer from disease, and 
are soonest cut off. Shoemakers are placed 
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in a bad posture. Digestion and circulation 
are so much impaired, that the countenance 
would mark a shoemaker almost as well as 
a tailor. We suppose that, from the re- 
duction of perspiration and other evacu- 
ations, in this and similar employments, the 
blood is impure, and consequently the com- 

ion darkened. The secretion of bile 
is generally unhealthy, and bowel com- 
cane are frequent. The capacity of the 
ungs, in the individuals examined, we 
found to average six and one third, and 
the circumference of the chest thirty-five 
inches. In the few shoemakers who live 
to old age, there is often a remarkable 
hollow at the base of the breast-bone, oc- 
casioned by the pressure of the last. Cur- 
riers and leather-dressers very healthy, and’ 
live to old age. Saddlers lean much for- 
ward, and suffer accordingly from headach 
and indigestion. Printers (our worthy 
co-operators) are kept in a confined atmo- 
sphere, and generally want exercise. Press~ 
men, however, have good and varied 
labour. Compositors are often subjected 
to injury from the types. » a com. 
pound of lead and antimony, emit, when 
heated, a fume which affects respiration, 
and are said, also, to produce partial palsy 
in the hands. Among the printers, boot 
ever, of whom we have inquired, care is 
generally taken to avoid composing till the 
types are cold, and thus no injury is sus- 
tained. The constant application of the 
eyes to minute objects gradually enfeebles 
these organs. The standing posture long 
maintained here, as well as in other occu- 
pations, tends to injure the digestive organs. 
Some printers complain of disorders of the 
stomach and head, and few appear to enjoy 
full health, Consumption is frequent. We 
can scarcely find or hear of any compositor 
above the age of fifty. In many towns 
printers are intemperate. Bookbinders— 
a healthy employment. Carvers and gilders 
look pale and weakly, but their lives are 
not abbreviated in a marked degree. Clock- 
makers, generally healthy and long lived. 
Watchmakers, the reverse. House-servants, 
in large, smoky towns, unhealthy. Col- 
liers and well-sinkers, a class by them- 
selves, seldom reach the age of fifty. 

“ EMPLOYMENTS PRODUCING DUST, 
ODOURS, OR GASEOUS EXHALATIONS.—If 
from animal substances, not injurious ; nor 
from the vapour of wine or spirits, Zv- 
bacco-manufacturers do not appear to suffer 
from the floating poison in their atmos- 
phere. Snuff-making is more pernicious. 
Men in oil mills, generally healthy. Brush- 
makers live to a very great age. Grooms 
and hostlers inspire ammoniacal gas, and are 
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robust, healthy, and long-lived. Glue and 
size boilers, exposed to the most noxious 
stench, are fresh-looking and robust. Tal- 
low chandlers, also exposed to offensive 
animal odour, attain considerable age. 
Tanners, remarkably strong, and exempt 
from consumption. Corn-millers, breathing 
an atmosphere loaded with flour, are pale 
and sickly: very rarely attain old age. 
Malsters cannot live long, and must leave 
the trade in middle life. Tea-men suffer 
from the dust, especially of green teas ; but 
this injury is not permanent. Coffee-roasters 
become asthmatic, and subject to headach 
and indigestion. Paper-makers, when aged, 
cannot endure the effect of the dust from 
cutting the rags. The author suggests the 
use of machinery in this process. In the 
wet, and wear and tear of the mills, they 
are not seriously affected, but live long. 
Masons are short-lived, dying generally 
before forty. They inhale particles of sand 
and dust, lift heavy weights, and are too 
often intemperate. Miners die prema- 
turely. Machine-makers seem to suffer 
only from the dust they inhale, and the con- 
sequent bronchial irritation. The filers 
(iron) are almost all unhealthy men, and 
remarkably short-lived. Founders (in brass) 
suffer from the inhalation of the volatilized 
metal. In the founding of yellow brass, in 


particular, the evolution of oxide of zinc is 


very great. They seldom reach forty years. 
Copper-smiths are considerably affected by 
the small scales which rise from the imper- 
fectly volatilized metal, and by the fumes 
of the ‘ spelter,” or solder of brass. The 
men are generally unhealthy, suffering from 
disorders similar to those of the brass- 
founders. Tin-plate-workers are subjected 
to fumes from muriate of ammonia and 
sulphureous exhalations from the coke which 
they burn. These exhalations, however, 
appear to be annoying rather than injurious, 
as the men are tolerable healthy, and live 
to a considerable age. Tinners also are 
subject only to temporary inconvenience 
from the fumes of the soldering. Plumbers 
are exposed to the volatilized oxide of lead, 
which rises during the process of casting. 
They are sickly in appearance, and short- 
lived. House-painters are unhealthy, and 
do not generally attain full age. Chemists 
and druggists, in \aboratories, are sickly 
and consumptive. Potters, affected through 
the pores of the skin, become paralytic, 
and are remarkably subject to constipation. 
Hatters, grocers, bakers, and chimney- 
sweepers (a droll association) also suffer 
through the skin ; but, though the irritation 
oceasions diseases, they are not, except in 
the last class, fatal. Dyers are healthy and 
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long-lived. Brewers are, as a body, far from 
healthy. Under a robust and often florid 
appearance, they conceal chronic diseases 
of the abdomen, particularly a congested 
state of the venous system. When these 
men are accidentally hurt or wounded, they 
are more liable than other individuals to 
severe and dangerous effects. Cooks and 
confectioners are subjected to considerable 
heat. Our common cooks are more un- 
healthy than housemaids, Their digestive 
organs are frequently disordered : they are 
subject to headach, and their tempers ren- 
dered irritable. G/lass-workers are healthy ; 
glass-blowers often die suddenly. 


—__—_> 


A VISIT TO THE COTTAGE AND GRAVE OF 
THE DAIRYMAN’S DAUGHTER, ARRETON, 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


“ An earthly paradise of sweets, 
Where moving Wordsworth might with flowers 
commune ; 
Where od'rous woodbine o'er each cottage meets ; 
Where waken'd feelings with the scene attune,” 


Tue sweetly simple and pathetic narrative 
of “The Dairyman’s Daughter,” like the 
“ Pilgrim's Progress” of John Bunyan, will 
be read and remembered as long as morality 
and an English cottage are identifiable. Its 
delightful ebullitions of pious rapture, its 
exquisite paintings of land and ocean scenery, 
and its enviable portraiture of the heaven- 
aspiring rustic, of whose life and death it is 
the subject, have rendered its humble pages 
immortal. Translated into the language of 
many a clime, it has gone forth to the world 
an ever-during record of the moral grandeur 
which may be said to generally distinguish 
the unsophisticated peasantry of our privi- 
leged land. It is a little tome, from which 
philosophy might learn something; it isa 
garland from which poetry might cull some 
flowers wherewith to adorn her ; and it isa 
mirror, in which the self-sufficient pietist 
might perceive the pride and deceit of his 
own heart. 

The Isle of Wight, celebrated no less for 
its picturesque and varied scenery, than for 
the healing and salubrious properties of its 
atmosphere, was the birth-place, residence, 
and scene of death and burial, of Elizabeth 
Wallbridge, the Dairyman’s Daughter ; and 
it was while on a rambling visit to the island, 
that I formed the resolution of visiting her 
cottage and grave ; influenced as well by 
the reverential regard I cherished for her 
narrative, as by the fact, that the venerable 
author, the Rev. Legh Richmond, expired 
about two months after I landed on the 
island. 
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Up with the sun, I set out, after an early 
breakfast, on my way to Arreton. The 
delightful morn had overspread the land- 
scape with its summer light, and, shooting 
through forest and brake, had awaked the 
grateful birds, whose united songs rever- 
berated through the cultured valley. Leav- 
ing a. behind me, I climbed St. 
George’s Down, and, while pausing at the 
summit for breath, could not avoid being 
sublimely impressed by the gleaming scene 
around me. On a commanding eminence, 
mouldered the terrible towers of Carisbrooke 
Castle, the beams of the careering sun 
flouting its solemn decay, and gilding its 
ivyd battlements and rich gateway with 
noon-day lustre. 

Below its site, the village of Carisbrooke, 
with its grotesquely Norman church, and 
the gable-end of the ruined priory, formed a 
pictorial group, which invited the skill of 
the artist to transfer it to the canvass, The 
whole landscape presented a fascinating 
medley of farms, hamlets, and villas, inter- 

here and there by brooklets, and 
intersected by woodlands. Northward, the 
river Medina displayed its silvery waters, 
stretching as far as Newport, and dividing, 
to that point, the foremost part of the island ; 
its vat sa studded by gliding boats and 


barges, and its banks adorned with superb 
mansions embosomed in clustering groves— 
Whippingham church, the castles of John 
Nash, Esq., and Lord Henry Seymour, the 
former, backed by fine plantations, and the 
latter seated on a height contiguous to the 
wave-washed beach. Around the defined 


edges of the island, at intervals uninter- 
rupted by bills, blue glimpses of the ocean 
attracted the eye, and passing ships crossed 
the openings made by the different bays— 
constituting a scene of blended sublimity 
and beauty, not to be equalled in any other 
part of England. 

I descended St. George’s Down, and 
came in sight of Arreton, the burial-place of 
Elizabeth Wallbridge, which lay at my feet, 
a romantic, straggling village, possessing a 
peculiarly antique church. I was some- 
what struck, while pacing the downward 
meadows adjacent to Arreton, with an 
incription written with chalk, on a stone 
protruding from a wild and brambly sand- 


bank :— 
“ Remember !— 
Those eyes that read, though starry bright, 
Will shortly close in death's long night : 
Those lips that cheerly move, they must 
Be blended with inglorious dust!’ 


It had been traced by the hand of some 
moralist of the woods, some peripatetic sen- 
timentalist or other ; and its salutary injunc- 
tion was not lost upon me. Doubtless 
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many another had been similarly impressed 
by it. Oh! in what temple of man’s de- 
vice has religion such overpowering elo- 
quence of appeal, as when its precepts are 
presented to us in the boundless temple of 
all but immortal nature! Her sovereign 
beauty, her silent rhetoric, do they not con- 
firm the facts of man’s fall, his body’s de- 
cay, and his soul’s immortality ? 

Passing through Arreton, I took the road 
which led me to another, though trifling, 
eminence, which, after traversing for a mile 
or two, brought me to a point from which, 
glancing around, another enchanting view 
presented itself. Amongst its most pro- 
minent objects were, the barren and lofty 
height of St. Catherine’s, the umbrageous 
and relieving acclivities of Bonchurch and 
Ventnor, and the spacious bay of Sandown. 
“ The sun-lit sea beyond the valley gleam'd, 

And ’neath the eagle’s cliff supinely lay ; 

The argent sky with mimic arrows teem’'d, 

Which shot their semblance to the peerless bay.” 

Immediately around me were corn-fields 
and meadows, their hedges overrun by wild 
lilies, hollyhocks, and the delicate harebell. 
At my feet ran a“ plashy brook,” fed by 
crystal springs, itscourse bedecked by snowy 
lilies, which bowed their meek bells unto 
the placid surface, recalling to memory the 
exquisite image of quiet beauty in one of 
Coleridge’s poems— 

“ As water-lilies ripple a slow stream.” 

Another quarter of a mile, and I came to 
the cottage of “ Elizabeth Wallbridge, the 
Dairyman’s Daughter.” It stands about 
the breadth of a narrow field from the road, 
and a dwelling more humble in appearance 
cannot possibly be conceived, It is a 
building of but one floor, with a low roof, 
its windows darkened by shrubs, The fancy 
of Legh Richmond has thrown around it 
poetical interest, for, abstractedly viewed, it 
is of comparatively no importance. The 
best engraved view of it, paltry as it is, is the 
little wood-cut vignette in the title-page of 
the “ Dairyman’s Daughter,” published by 
the Tract Society. 

I entered, sans ceremonie, this unpre- 
tending mansion, and encountered the bro- 
ther of Elizabeth, now a man advanced in 
years. He isa person of slight information, 
simple and unintelligent. I in vain strove 
to excite him to converse on the subject of 
his sister's feelings, her unrecorded conver- 
sations, and views in the article of death : 
he answered evasively, evidently not through 
wishing to avoid discussing the theme be- 
cause of feeling too deeply upon it; but 
from an apparent distrust of his conversa- 
tional powers. He pointed out to me the 
chair in, and the window by, which she 
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used to sit, in the former of which I seated 
myself—and here | may remark, that were 
it not frivolous to carp at such slight mis- 
nomers, [ might arraign the narrative of the 
transcendently pious author, for some slight 
mistakes committed in the graphic sketching 
of the Dairyman’s dwelling. 

Speaking of the chairs reminds me of 
such mistakes, as he describes them to be 
of oak, whereas they are of the coarsest elm, 
or walnut. The walls of the principal room 
were decorated with pictures and plaster 
busts, which were any thing but creditable 
to the fine arts. The cottage album, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Legh Richmond, or 
some one of his family, was brought me for 
perusal. It contained nothing beyond a 
mere registration of names and dates, with 
here and there a quotation from Watts or 
Wesley. I subscribed my name to the 
unassuming record, in doing which I felt 
sincerely impressed with the necessity of 
following in her steps. If we wish a happy 
eternity to succeed a short and precarious 
time, to “such complexion must we come.” 
My exquisite recollections of the story of 
Elizabeth Wallbridge had been treasured 
up from the days of even my infantine 
admiration. Forbidden the rambler’s en- 
joyment of a holiday, assigned to others of 
my own age, I used to look forward to 
such season with the same feeling of plea- 
surable anticipation with which a gour- 
mand contemplates a feast—the viands, my 
books. Pre-eminently prized above the rest 
was the simple volume containing the 
“ Dairyman’s Daughter,” and its natural 
portraitures, and impressive diction, formed 
the links which bound the memory of those 
hours to that in which I walked the identical 
scene. Imagination easily supplied the 
annihilated adjuncts of the stilly spot—the 
white-haired old man, with broken voice 
and tottering step ; the devout pastor minis- 
tering to the dying penitent ; the audible 
‘amen’ of the kneeling soldier, in the sacred 
silence of the death-room, and the touching 
sobs of irrepressible anguish from the ago- 
nized mother—all were vividly present to 
the eye and ear of my mind. 

After some desultory conversation, I 
shook hands with the brother of the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, and retraced my steps to 
Arreton, to enjoy the melancholy luxury of 
moralizing over her “ last rest,” 

The village itself presents nothing re- 
markably attractive, if we except its beau- 
tifully secluded and scenic situation, A 
cold chill of consciousness that you are 
gazing on the retreats of poverty and unre- 
quited labour, is felt on beholding its 
cottages, and a glance at the snugly en- 
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sconced mansion of the rector, detracts not 
from the sensation. However, though wealth 
has refused her magic aid in the adornment 
of the bricks and mortar of Arreton, nature 
has amply supplied the deficiency ; and the 
exuberance of roses, lilies, hollyhocks, wood- 
bines, and Virginian creepers, which adorn 
the flower-beds, and run up the walls, 
of each little residence, and the falling 
springs which dash down the chalky hillocks, 
shew that creation has charms to soften the 
harshest features of repulsive penury. 

The gate of the church-yard was opened 
to me bya couple of blushing urchins, 
whose suppliant voices and extended hands 
betokened the frequency of such visits as 
mine. Guided by their direction, I wound 
round the ivy-enveloped chancel of the 
Norman church, on the north side of which 
is the grave of Elizabeth Wallbridge, the 
Dairyman’s Daughter. It is headed by an 
unadorned tablet, the inscription on which 
was furnished by the Rev. L. Richmond, 
and which is remarkably pathetic and ap- 
propriate—no common qualities, when we 
consider the unproductiveness of the beaten 
path of epitaph writing. The date of her 
death is May 30th, 1601, her age 31. 

But the words of Richmond form not the 
sole epitaph of the Dairyman’s Daughter. 
The stone is literally covered with inserip- 
tions in pencil—the effusions of visitors from 
all parts of England: a fact which has 
aforetime so irritated the Rev. » as to 
lead to the expunging of the fragile tracings 
of black-lead pencil with a wet cloth; the 
aforesaid potent and zealous personage 
avowing his detestation of “ scribbling 
Methodists, and rhyming ranters,” 

It was verging towards evening: the 
dew had wetted the consecrated turf; the 
sky was veiling its azure beauty in trans- 
parent clouds ; the heathy and yellow hills 
skirting the north side of the burying-ground 
cast a sombre and thought-inspiring shade 
over the graves of the “ rude forefathers” of 
Arreton ; the nightingale was singing her 
exquisite and broken catches in the remote 
wood ; and the flickering swallows were 
retiring to their nests beneath the cottage 
eaves. It was an hour and a scene to be 
coveted ; and, touched by its influence, I 
knelt down, and with my pencil traced the 
humble modicum of verse, which, before 
leaving the tomb of the Dairyman’s Daughter, 
I felt constrained to add to the numberless 
offerings to the moral muse, which already 
were recorded on her burial-stone :— 


If earthly griefs have caused my feet to roam 

In search of Peace, to woo her with vain sighs, 
Thy meek example points me out a4 home— 

A path that leads to pardon and the skies. 


London, May 2, 183], Gi, Yy. H. 
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CORALLINE FORMATIONS NEAR THE PEARL 
ISLANDS. 

To the southward of the Marquesas, innu- 
merable clusters and single islands, of a 
totally different structure and appearance 
from the larger islands, cover the bosom of 
the ocean, and render navigation exceed- 
ingly dangerous. They are low narrow 
islands, of coralline formation, and though 
among them some few, as Gambier’s Islands, 
are hilly, the greater number do not rise 
more than three feet above the level of high- 
water. The names of Crescent, Harp, 
Chain, Bow, &c., which some of them have 
received from their appearance, have been 
supposed to indicate their shape. Those 
already known seem to be increasing in 
size, while others are constantly approaching 
the surface of the water. Sometimes they 
rise like a a perpendicular wall, from the 
depths of the ocean to the level of its sur- 
face ; at other times reefs or groves of 
coral, of varied and beautiful form and 
colour, extend, in the form of successive 
terraces below the water, to a considerable 
distance around. 

Here islands may be seen in every stage 
of their progress; some presenting little 
more than a point or summit of a branching 
coralline pyramid, at a depth scarcely dis- 
cernible through the transparent waters ; 
others spreading like submarine gardens or 
shrubberies, beneath the surface; or pre- 
senting here and there a little bank of broken 
coral and sand, over which the rolling 
wave occasionally breaks: while a number 
rise, like long curved or circular banks of 
sand, broken coral, and shells, two or three 
feet above the water, clothed with grass, 
or adorned with cocoa-nut and palm-trees. 
They generally form a curved line, some- 
times bent like a horseshoe ; the bank of 
soil or rock is seldom more than half a 
mile or a mile across, yet it is often clothed 
with the richest verdure. Within this en- 
closure is a space, sometimes of great extent. 

In the island of Hao, the Bow Island of 
Captain Cook, it is said, ships may sail 
many miles after entering the lagoon. The 
narrow strip of coral and sand enclosing 
the basin is sixty or seventy miles in length, 
although exceedingly narrow. Their lagoons 
are either studded with smaller reefs, or 
form a bay of great depth. The stillness 
of the surface of the bright blue water, 
within the lagoon, the border of white coral 
and sand by which it is surrounded, the 
dark foliage of the lofty trees by which it 
is sheltered, often reflected from the surface 
of the water, impart to the interior of the 
low islands an aspect of singular beauty 
and solitude, such as is but seldom pre- 
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sented by the more bold and romantic 
scenery of the higher lands. These islands 
have received different names: by some 
they have been called the Labyrinth, by 
others the Pearl Islands, on account of the 
pearls obtained among them. The natives 
of Tahiti designate the islands and their 
inhabitants Paumotus, but by navigators 
they are usually denominated the Dan. 
gerous Archipelago.— Eilis’s Polynesian 
Researches, vol. III. p. 304. 

—»p—_. 

PITCAIRN’S ISLAND, 


Near the south-eastern extremity of the 
Dangerous Archipelago, mentioned in the 
preceding article, is situated an island, 
about seven miles in circumference, having 
a bold rocky shore, with high land in the 
interior, hilly and verdant. It is supposed 
to be La Incarnation of Quiros, but appears 
to have been discovered by Carteret in 
1767, and by him called after the name 
of the gentleman by whom it was first seen. 
At that time it was uninhabited, and, being 
destitute of any harbour, and dangerous to 
approach even by boats, attracted but little 
attention, though it has since excited 
very general interest in England. It is 
situated, according to Sir. T. Staines, in 25° 
S. Lat. and 130° 25’ W. Long. When the 
murderous quarrels between the mutineers 
of the Bounty and the natives of Tubuai 
obliged the former, in 1789 and 1790, to 
leave that island, they proceeded to Tahiti. 
Those who wished to remain there left the 
ship, and the others stood out to sea in 
search of some unfrequented and unin- 
habited spot of the ocean, that might afford 
them subsistence and concealment. Pro- 
ceeding in an easterly direction, they reached 
Pitcairn’s Island, and could scarcely have 
desired a place more suited to their pur- 
pose. Here they run the Bounty on shore, 
removed the pigs, goats, and fowls to the 
land, and, having taken every thing on 
shore that they supposed would be useful, 
set fire to the vessel. The party consisted 
of twenty-seven persons, viz. ten English- 
men, six Tahitians, and eleven women,* 
or, according to another account, of nine 
Englishmen and twelve women. In a shel- 
tered and sequestered part of the island 
they erected their dwellings, deposited in 
the earth the seeds and young plants which 
they had brought from Tahiti, and com- 
menced the cultivation of the yam, and 
other roots, for their subsistence. New 
troubles awaited them. The wife of Chris- 
tian, the leader of the mutineers, died ; and 





* Narrative of the Briton’s Voyage. 
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he is said to have seized by force, the wife 
of one of the Tahitians. Revenge or jea- 
lousy prompted the Tahitian to take the 
life of Christian, who was shot while at 
work in his garden, about two years after 
his arrival. The English and the Tahitians 
seemed bent on each other’s destruction. 
Six Englishmen were killed, and Adams, 
now the only survivor of the crew, wounded : 
every Tahitian man was put to death. The 
history of the mutineers is truly tragical.— 
The children of these unhappy men have 
been trained up with the most indefatigable 
care and attention to morals and religion 
by John Adams, who, with his interesting 
family around him, remained undisco- 
vered and unvisited for nearly twenty 
years ; when Captain Mayhew Folger, in 
the American ship Topaz, of Boston, touched 
at their island; and, after maintaining a 
friendly intercourse with them for two days, 
prosecuted his voyage. 

No further information respecting them 
transpired until 1814, when Captain Sir 
T. Staines, in his majesty’s ship Briton, on 
his passage from the Marquesas to Val- 
paraizo, unexpectedly came in sight of the 
island. Canoes were soon perceived coming 
off from the shore; and it is not easy to 
conceive the astonishment of the commander 
and his officers, when those on board hailed 
them in the English language. The surprise 
of the young men in the canoe, who were 
the sons of the mutineers, when they came 
on board an English man-of-war, was 
scarcely less than that of their visitors. The 
frankness with which they replied to the 
interrogatories of the captain, evinced the 
unsophisticated manner in which they had 
been brought up; and their account of 
their belief in the most important doctrines, 
and practice of the great duties of religion, 
reflected the highest honour on their vener- 
able instructor. When they sat down to 
breakfast, without any hypocritical or formal 
show of devotion, but with a simplicity 
and earnestness that alone astonished and 
reproved those around them, they knelt 
down, and implored “ permission to par- 
take in peace of what was set before them ;” 
and at the close of their repast, “ resuming 
the same attitude, offered a fervent prayer 
of thanksgiving for the indulgence they had 
received.” 

The captains of the Briton and Tagus 
went on shore, and were met on the brow 
of the hill by Adams’s daughter, who, after 
the first emotions of surprise had subsided, 
led them to the “ beautiful little village, 
formed on an oblong square, with trees of 
various kinds irregularly interspersed. The 
houses,” Sir T. Staines adds, “‘ were small, 
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but regular, convenient, and of unequalled 
cleanliness.” After a very affecting inter- 
view with John Adams, (who appeared 
about sixty years of age,) and with his 
rising community, who with tears and en- 
treaties begged them not to take their father 
from them, the captains returned to their 
ships, and sent to these interesting people 
such useful articles as they could spare. 
There were forty-eight persons on the island 
at this time. This small island is fertile, 
though water is not abundant. As soon as 
their circumstances became known, a liberal 
supply of agricultural implements, and tools, 
were sent from Calcutta. Bibles and prayer- 
books were also forwarded by the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society. They 
were gladly received by Adams, and grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Since that time the number of inhabitants 
has considerably increased, and, at the 
present time, amounts to about eighty, in- 
cluding the seamen who have left their 
vessels, married females of the island, and 
have taken up their residence on shore, 
Apprehensive of the inadequacy of the pro. 
ductions of the island to supply their wants, 
especially in fuel and water, they intimated, 
four or five years ago, their wish to be taken 
to another country; and it appeared pro- 
bable that they might remove to the Society 
Islands, or some extensive and fertile, but 
uninhabited, island in the Pacific: this 
desire has, however, ceased, and, since the 
death of Adams, they have expressed their 
wishes to remain. I have been near their 
island more than once, and regret that I 
had not an opportunity of visiting them. 
The captain of the ship in which I returned 
to England had been on shore twice; and 
his accounts, with those of others whom 
I have met with in the Pacific, were such 
as could not fail to excite a deep concern 
for their welfare.— Ellis’s Polynesian Re- 
searches, vol. III. p. 322. 


—@—— 


FALL OF THE BROUGHTON SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
(Prom the Philosophical Magazine, for May, 1831.) 


We have been favoured by an esteemed 
correspondent at Manchester, with some 
extracts from the Manchester Chronicle and 
Manchester Guardian newspapers, of April 
16th, respecting the giving way of a suspen- 
sion bridge over the river Irwell, at Brough- 
ton, about two miles from Manchester. Our 
correspondent informs us, that the editors of 
both papers have been at great pains to in- 
vestigate the circumstances. Both give the 
same account, substantially, of the accident 
3A 152.—vOL, XIII. 
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and of its causes. The following particulars 
are chiefly extracted from the Slenchanter 
Guardian, with some additions from the 
Manchester Chronicle. 

A very serious and alarming accident oc- 
curred on Tuesday, April 12th, 1831, in the 
fall of the Broughton suspension bridge, 
erected a few years ago, by John Fitzgerald, 
Esq. whilst a company of the 60th Rifles 
were passing over it ; and, although fortunately 
no lives were lost, several of the soldiers re- 
ceived serious personal injuries, and damage 
was done to the structure, which will require 
a long time and a very considerable expense 
to repair. 

It appears that on the day when this acci- 
dent happened, the 60th regiment had had 
a field-day on Kersall Moor, and about 12 
o’clock were on their way back to their 
quarters.. The greater part of the regiment 
is stationed in the temporary barracks in 
Dyche-street, St. George’s Road, and took 
the route through Strangeways; but one 
company, commanded, as it ha sin- 

: 5 


the son of the ow of the bridge, being 
stationed at the Salford barracks, took the 
road over the suspension bridge, intending 
to go through Pendleton to the barracks. 
Shortly after they got upon the bridge, the 
men, who were marching four abreast, found 
that the structure vibrated in unison with the 
measured step with which they marched ; 
and as this vibration was by no means un- 
pleasant, were inclined to humour it by 
the ey which they stepped. As they 
proceeded, and as a greater number of them 
got upon the bridge, the vibration went on 
increasing until the head of the column had 
nearly reached the Pendleton side of the 
river. They were then alarmed by a loud 
sound something resembling an irregular dis- 
charge of fire-arms; and immediately one 
of the iron pillars supporting the suspension 
chains, viz. that which was to the right of the 
soldiers, and on the Broughton side of the 
river, fell towards the bridge, carrying with 
it a large stone from the pier to which it 
had been bolted. Of course, that corner of 
the bridge, having lost the support of the 
pillar, immediately fell to the bottom of the 
river, a descent of about sixteen or eighteen 
feet; and from the great inclination thereby 
given to the road-way, nearly the whole of 
the soldiers who were upon it were precipi- 
tated into the river, where a scene of great 
confusion was exhibited. Such of them as 
were unhurt got out as well as they could, 
some by scrambling up the inclined plane 
which the bridge presented, and others by 
wading out on the Broughton side; but a 
number were too much hurt to extricate 


gularly enough, by Lieut. P. S. 
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themselves without assistance, which was im- 
mediately rendered by their comrades. 

The company consisted of seventy-four 
officers and privates; and of these about 
sixty, including one officer (Lieutenant Fitz- 
gerald,) were rome the bridge at the time; 
the remainder not reached the bridge, 
and were left standing on the Broughton 
side, when the bridge gave way. Lieut. 
Fitzgerald being on a line with the leading 
file, had nearly reached the Pendleton side, 
where of course the inclination of the road- 
way was not so great as it was nearer the 
Broughton side. He, and a few of the men 
near him, did not fall from the bridge, being 
merely thrown down on the road-way, but 
upwards of forty men were either precipi- 
tated into the water, or thrown with great 
violence against the side-chains of the bridge. 
Of these, more than twenty received injuries 
of different kinds, six were so much hurt that 
it was found necessary to procure two carts 
(some of the men being taken out on one 
side and some on the other), for the purpose 
of sending them tothebarracks. Four ofthem, 
whose injuries are of a very serious nature, 
still (April 16th) remain in the hospital. 

As the bridge, in the inclined position 
into which it was thrown by the accident, 
blocked up a considerable portion of the 
water-way of the river, and it would inevit- 
ably have been carried away in case of a 
flood,—a number of men were promptly 
set to work, to dismantle the flooring at the 
end which had fallen down, which has been 
completely effected ; and preparations are 
now making to repair the injury which the 
structure has received from this alarming ac- 
cident, and at the same time to remedy some 
defects in its construction, by which the risk 
of future accident will be avoided, 

Causes of the Accident.—As we conceive 
the public have a right to be fully informed 
with respect to the causes of an accident of 
this alarming nature, we have made some 
particular inquiries on the subject, the results 
of which we shall lay before our readers ; 
not only that they may form an opinion upon 
this particular case, but also that they may 
be enabled to judge how far it is calculated 
to render doubtful the security of structures 
of this kind,—a considerable number of 
which have now been erected in different 
parts of the kingdom. 

Immediately after the accident, it was dis- 
covered to have arisen from the breaking of 
one of the chains, by which the iron pillars 
supporting the bridge are stayed and sup- 
ported ;\ and which chains, as our readers 
are no doubt aware, are carried to some dis- 
tance on each side of the river, and secured 
to a great mass of masonry sunk into the 
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ground. By the breaking of this chain, the 
pillar was of course deprived of its support, 
and the weight of the bridge immediately 
drew it from its situation, as we have already 
described. It remains, then, to ascertain the 
cause of the failure of the chain. There is 
no doubt that the immediate cause was the 
werful vibration communicated to the 
ridge by the measured and uniform step of 
the soldiers. If the same, or a much larger 
number of persons had passed over in a 
crowd, and without observing any regular 
step, in all probability the accident would 
not have happened, because the tread of one 
person would have counteracted the vibra- 
tion arising from that of another. But the 
soldiers all stepping at the same time, and 
at regular intervals, communicated, as we 
mentioned in describing the accident, a 
powerful vibration to the bridge, which went 
on increasing with every successive step; 
and which, causing the weight of the bridge 
to act with successive jerks on the stay-chains, 
had a more powerful effect upon them than 
a dead weight of much larger amount would 
have had, and at length broke one of the 
cross bolts by which the links of the chain 
are joined together. Perhaps this accident, 
alarming and injurious as it has been, may 
have the effect of preventing some more 
dreadful catastrophe in other quarters. From 
what has happened on this occasion, we 
should greatly doubt the stability of the great 
Menai bridge (admirable as its construction 
is), if a thousand men were to be marched 
across it in close column, and keeping regu- 
lar step. From its great length, the vibra- 
tions would be tremendous before the head 
of the column had reached the further side, 
and some terrific calamity would be very 
likely to happen. If any considerable num- 
ber of troops should be marched across that 
bridge (which, from its being one of the 
pa routes to Ireland, is not improba- 
le), we hope the commanding officer will 


take the precaution of dismissing his men 
from their ranks before they attempt to cross : 
indeed, that precaution should be observed 
by troops crossing all chain bridges, how- 
ever small they may be. * 





© The following remarks on this part of the sub- 
ject are given in the Manchester Chronicle :—* It 
has been stated by some scientific men, and we fully 
concur in the opinion, that the peculiar manner in 
which the soldiers marched whilst on the bridge 
had no slight share in causing the accident. Before 
they reached the bridge, we are told that they were 
walking ‘ at ease,’ but when they heard the sound 
of their own footsteps upon it, one or two of them 
involuntarily began to whistle a martial tune, and 
they all at once, as if under a command from their 
officer, commenced a simultaneous military step. 
This uniform motion naturally gave great agitation 
to the bridge, the violent effects of which would be 
most severely felt at each end. As a familiar illus- 
tration of our meaning, we may remark, that if a 
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But although the immediate cause of this 
accident was, the vibration arising from the 
measured step of the soldiers, it is not at all 
probable that so small a number as were 
present on the occasion would have brought 
down the bridge, unless there had been 
errors of the most glaring description com- 
mitted in its construction, as well as some- 
thing very faulty in a part at least of the ma- 
terials of which it was composed. 

The main links of which the chains are com- 
posed consist of two round bars of iron, two 
inches in diameter, and about five feet long ; 
these are joined together by means of three 
short links and two bolts. This is obviously 
a very good and strong joint; for the bolts, 
being held both in the middle and at each 
end by the short links, would resist an enor- 
mous tension on the main links, and could 
not easily give way, unless they were in a 
manner shorn asunder. This excellent mode 
of joining the links, however, appears to 
have been strangely departed from, and one 
of a very inferior description adopted, pre- 
cisely where the strain was the greatest, and 
where the greatest strength ought to have 
been employed, namely, in each of the stay- 
chains or land-chains by which the whole 
weight of the bridge is supported. Those 
chains, as we have already mentioned, are 
fastened to large masses of masonry beneath 
the surface of the ground, and this fastening 
is made, in each case, by means of a la 
disk of cast-iron, to which the first link of 
the chain is bolted. That link, instead 
of being com , like the others, of two 
round bars of iron, and joined to the next 
link in the manner above described, is com- 
= of a strap of iron, about 34 inches 

road, and is joined to the second link by a 
bolt unsupported at the extremities. 

Now, it must be very obvious to any per- 
son who has the slightest acquaintance with 
matters of this kind, that the bolt in this 
link, not being supported at the ends as in 
the one above mentioned, could not offer a 
resistance nearly equal to the former, unless 
its dimensions were increased. But the bolt 
used in each case was of the same dimen- 
sions, namely, two inches in diameter. The 
weakness of the latter joint was also greatly 
increased by a circumstance which we can 





rope, the ends of which being fastened to opposite 
walls, should be much agitated in the centre, its 
motion would be far more violent at the ends than 
in any other part. 

“ It will not be irrelevant here to state, that the 
rifle party, when they passed over the bridge in the 
morning, walked across it in an easy manner, with- 
out using the military march ; that several waggons 
traversed it the same morning ; and that the Royal 
Artillery, under the command of Major Chester, 
whilst stationed in this town, regularly crossed it 
with horses, guns, &c. when on their way to and 
from Kersal! Moor.” 
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robably explain to our readers, The bars 
1 the link being round, only a very 
small portion of their surface touched the 
bolt ; and as they were two inches in diame- 
ter, the point of contact was an inch distant 
from the side of the iron strap to which they 
were joined by the bolt. The tension of the 
chain therefore might be considered as act- 
ing on the bolt with a leverage of an inch ; 
and, under those circumstances it was not 
at all surprising that the boltshould give way. 
Indeed it is probable that, even had it been 
iron of a fair average quality, the joint would 
not have borne more than one-fourth, or per. 
one-fifth of the tension which the 

other joints would bear. 

But the bolt, instead of being good metal, 
was com of iron which was either 
originally bad, or had been rendered brittle 
by mismanagement in the process of forging 
the bolt. It broke with a granular and 
crystalline fracture, exactly like that of cast- 
iron, and did not exhibit anything of the 
fibrous appearance of good iron. Under 
these circumstances, the wonder is, not that 
the bridge should have given way now, but 
that it should have stood a single week, after 
its erection, 

We understand it is intended to remedy 
the defect to which we have alluded, not only 
in the chain which has given way, but in all 
the other stay chains, in which it equally 
exists; and there can be then no doubt that 
the bridge will be of abundant strength to 
bear any load which is likely to pass over it. 

A defect occurred a long time ago in the 
disk or plate with which the bolt was con- 
nected, and the necessary repairs were lately 
made, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stephenson, a gentleman possessing exten- 
sive knowledge in mechanics, and who re- 
sides on Mr. Fitzgerald’s estate. It is due 
to him to state, that the plate and bolt have 
been minutely examined, and the fact has 
been clearly established, that the accident was 
caused solely by the fracture in the bolt, the 
plate being as sound and firm as on the day 
on which it was attached to the masonry. 

Before closing this article, we may ob- 
serve, that some very excellent papers on 
chain bridges (one of them on this particular 
structure), have been read at the Literary 
and Philosophical Society in this town, by 
Mr. Eaton Hodgkinson, and, we understand, 
are likely to appear in the forthcoming 
volume of the Transactions of that Society. 
In the paper on the Broughton bridge, some 
defects in its construction were pointed out, 
and particularly the insufficient strength of 
the stay-chains, as compared with that of 
the suspension-chains ; but the particular de- 
fect which principally led to the failure of 
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the bridge, having been concealed under 
ground, was not seen by the author of the 
paper, and of course was not mentioned in 
it. Inan appendix to his paper, Mr, Hodg. 
kinson strongly enforces the necessity of 
proving by a very high test, the chains used 
in the construction of bridges of this kind ; 
and he details a variety of experiments for 
the purpose of showing that a test of this 
kind does not, as is generally supposed, 
diminish the strength of the metal in any 
sensible degree. The accident which has 
just occurred will go far to bear out this sug- 
gestion. If the different parts of the Brough- 
ton bridge had been carefully and adequately 
proved before its erection, no such joint as that 
which gave way could ever have existed in it. 

It has been suggested to us by a friend, 
that great advantage would probably result 
if a system of periodical inspection of sus- 
pension bridges by eminent engineers were 
adopted by the proprietors of the bridges. 
In order to render the plan effectual, it would 
be requisite that the results of the periodical 
examination of every part of each bridge on 
which its stability depends, should be pub- 
lished, on the authority of the engineer em- 
ployed, and for the correctness of whieh he 
should be considered responsible. By this 
means the attention of all parties concerned, 
to the most important points of construction 
in chain bridges, ers be keptalive; acci- 
dents arising from defective materials, or 
accumulated strains upon them, would be 
anticipated, and great security attained by 
the constant responsibility of the inspectors. 


a en 


ON THE EVIDENCE FROM SCRIPTURE, THAT 
THE SOUL, IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE 
DEATH OF THE BODY, IS NOTIN A STATE 
OF SLEEP, ETC.—NO, VI. 

(Continued from p. 325.) 


III. “ Tuere are also particular doctrines 
contained in the Sacred Writings, which 
lead to the establishment of this truth, that 
the soul of man, immediately after death, 
enters on a separate state.” These are, the 
doctrines of regeneration—sanctification— 
union to Christ—and the resurrection. 

1. Regeneration is expressed in scripture 
by different metaphors. It is called a 
being “born again,” John iii, 3, “a new 
creation,” 1 Cor. v.17, “the new man,” 
Eph. iv. 24, These allusions evidently 
imply a change of principle and practice 
in the swbjects of regeneration, As every 
practical doctrine has some reason assigned 
why it is enforced, so we find a convincing 
reason why this doctrine is so impressively 
inculcated in the word of God. ‘“ Except 
a man be born again, he cannot see the 
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kingdom of God,” John iii. 3. Though 
some critics translate the latter part of this 
verse, * the reign of God,” yet, in the fifth 
verse it evidently means the heavenly state, 
« Except a man be born of water and of the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God :” 
—vice versa; if a man be born again, he can 
enter the kingdom of God. Understanding the 
hrase “the kingdom of God” to mean the 
outs state, as St. Paul does in 1 Cor. vi. 9, 
the legitimate inference is, that regeneration 
is an absolute requisite for that state ; or, 
that the design of regeneration is to prepare 
for the heaveuly state. But those who are 
regenerated do not enjoy that state while 
upon earth, neither can they enjoy it at 
death, if their souls, immediately after being 
separated from their bodies, fall on sleep, 
and become insensible. This state of sleep 
would make a chasm between the fitness 
and the enjoyment; but as the oracles of 
God mention no such chasm, the soul must, 
immediately at death, enter upon that state 
for which regeneration fits it. 
2. Sanctification is another doctrine, which 
has a tendency to establish the truth of 
what is now advocated. By sanctification, 


is meant that progressive work of grace in 
the believer’s soul, which commences .in 
regeneration, and fits it for the heavenly 
This doctrine is implied in the 


state. 
seventeenth article of the church, “ They be 
called according to God’s purpose, by his 
Spirit working in due season ; they, through 
grace, obey the calling; they be justified 
freely; they be made sons of God by 
adoption ; they be made like the image of 
his only begotten Son Jesus Christ ; they 
walk religiously in good works; and at 
length, by God’s grace, the ; attain to ever- 
lasting life.” A man is said to be sanc- 
tified, when the Holy Ghost doth infuse 
into his soul the habits of divine grace, and 
make him partaker of the divine nature, 
whereby he is inwardly qualified to glorify 
God in a holy life,”* 

This is unquestionably a scriptural doc- 
trine : “ This is the will of God, even your 
sanctification,” 1 Thess. iv. 3. The agent 
in this work is the Holy Spirit, “God hath 
from the beginning chosen you to salvation, 
through sanctification of the Spirit,” 2 Thes. 
ii. 13. The instrument which the Spirit 
uses, is the word, “ Sanctify them through 
the truth, thy word is truth,” John xvii. 17. 
The progress of this work is compared to 
the increasing light : ‘The path of the just 
is as the shining light, which shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day,” Prov. iv. 18. 
Believing sanctification to be a preparatory 





* Bishop Hopkins on Baptism. 
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work, which makes the believer meet for 
heaven, can we indulge the inconsistent 
notion, that the Author of our salvation 
would demolish this work at death, by 
throwing the soul into a somniferous dun- 
geon, or by petrifying its ethereal qualities ? 
The apostle informs us, that sanctification is 
the direct medium through which we must 
arrive at salvation, 2 Thess. ii. 13. But 
by salvation he means, a deliverance from 
sin and hell, and the immediate enjoyment 
of Christ and death ; therefore, as soon as 
the work of their salvation is complete, 
believers will enjoy the immediate presence 
of Christ in heaven, without being subject to 
an intermediate state of sleep or insensibility. 

3. In speaking of the union between the 
church and himself, our Lord says, “ I am 
the vine, ye are the branches; abide in me, 
and I in you,” John xv. 4,5, The per- 
manency of this union is expressed in these 
words, “I give unto my sheep eternal life ; 
and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hand,” John 
x. 28. The continuance of this union after 
death, he also unequivocally asserts: “ I go 
to prepare a place for you, that where I am, 
there you may be also,” John xiv. 2, 3. 
If the believer is united to Christ, and must 
be where he is, that is, in heaven, then it evi- 
dently follows, that as the body of the believer, 
after death, is deposited in the earth, his 
soul must ascend to heaven, where Christ is, 

4. The doctrine of the resurrection mili- 
tates against the sleeping system. All shall 
be raised at the last day by the power of 
Jesus Christ: “Since by man came death, 
by man came also the resurrection of the 
dead: for as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive. But every 
man in his own order: Christ the first 
fruits, afterwards they that are Christ’s at 
his coming,” 1 Cor. xv. 21,23. The 
allusion in this passage is to the Jews pre- 
senting the first-fruits of their fields to God, 
that they might ensure the safety of the 
harvest. If the analogy be traced, it will 
lead to the conclusion, that, as the first- 
fruits and the crop continued together till 
the harvest; so believers and Christ will 
continue united till the judgment-day, the 
harvest of the world. Then, by virtue of 
this union, the bodies of the saints will be 
raised, to be united, together with their 
souls, to their Saviour. The continuity of 
this union would be broken, if the soul 
either slept, or became insensible, imme- 
diately after the death of the body ; for it 
would be absurd to suppose, that there 
can be any union between a Divine Being 
and an insensible spirit. 

Huggate. T, R. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE CALIPH HAROON AL 
RASHEED, THE GRAND VIZIER GIAFFAR, 
AND THE FAMILY OF THE BERMEKI. 


Wuo has not heard of the Caliph Haroon 
al Rasheed, even in this cold foggy western 
climate of ours, of bis adventures and mid- 
night rambles through Bagdad, with his 
constant attendants, the Grand Vizier Giaffar, 
and Mesroor, the chief of his eunuchs? 
What Charlemagne is to the French, Arthur 
to the English, and Orlando to the Italian, 
Haroon al Rasheed is to the Eastern story- 
teller. His name forms the talisman of 
attention, from the sandy desert of Arabia 
to the fertile plains of Syria; the camel- 
driver cheats the desert of its gloom, and 
the road of its length, by a legend of Haroon ; 
the peasant of Syria forgets his bondage, 
and eats his hard fare with a double relish, 
if seasoned with a tale of Haroon. From 
the Nile to the Indus, and from Constan- 
tinople to Mocha, his praise is on the lips 
of the poets. Haroon is spoken of in the 
tent of the Bedouin, and the gilded halls of 
Istamboul ; in the thirsty deserts of Kohes- 
tan, and the well-watered gardens of Da- 
mascus; the coffee-houses of Cairo, and 
bazaars of Aleppo, equally resound with his 
name ; and Arabs, Copts, Jews, Persians, 
and Turks, unite in listening to the adven- 
tures of this hero. Notwithstanding all this 
celebrity, Haroon al Rasheed was a mere 
tyrant, as the following short history of his 
chief favourite, most affectionate friend, and 
brother-in-law, the Grand Vizier Giaffar, 
will shew. 

Giaffar or Jaffier, equally celebrated with 
his master, in that popular collection of 
Oriental tales, known throughout all Europe 
under the title of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, was descended from an illustrious 
Persian family, one of whom took shelter 
in the court of Soliman, the 12th Caliph, at 
the commencement of the 8th century, and 
gave origin to the family of the Bermeki, 
so celebrated all over the East for their 
generosity, magnificence, and distinguished 
nace of literature and the arts. The 

llowing is the account given by various 
Arabian historians, and especially by Akh- 
wund Meer, (called by European writers 
Ehondemir,) in his work entitled, “ Hub- 
beeb al Seer,” i.e. The Beauties of History, 
of the origin of this illustrious family :-— 

Jaffier, the father of Khalid, surnamed 
Bermek, traced his descent from the an- 
cient monarchs of Persia. He, like his 
ancestors, was in the early part of his life 
an adorer of fire, and officiated at the fire- 
temple in the city of Balkh; but suddenly, 
by the decree of divine mercy, which suffers 
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not the elect to remain in error*, the sparks 
of truth were lighted up in his mind, and 
the glory of his state received new splendour 
from the refulgent graces of Islaam. With 
his family and effects he emigrated to Da- 
mascus, then the capital of the Ommiad 
Caliphs. When he was introduced to Soli- 
man, the colour of the prince changed, and 
he commanded Jaffier to be turned out of 
the palace. The courtiers inquiring the 
reason of this order, the Caliph said, “ He 
has poison about him, and therefore [ 
ordered him to be dismissed. I have two 
stones in a bracelet upon my arm, which, 
if any one near me has poison with him, 
from their peculiar nature have a tremulous 
motion.” Jafier was questioned, and owned 
that he had under his seal ring a subtle 
poison, for the purpose of destroying him- 
self, by sucking it, in any case of intoler- 
able distress. Hence he obtained the sur- 
name of Bermek, from the Persian verb, 
bermukkeedun, which means io suck. 

After this explanation, Jaffier was taken 
into great favour by Soliman, who made 
him master of the mint, in which office he 
brought the national coin to such a state of 
purity, as to exceed that of all the surrounding 
nations, The family of the Bermeki were 
held in high respect during the reigns of the 
Ommiads, and the house of Mirwaun ; 
under the Abasside princes they were pro- 
moted to the highest offices in the state, but 
did not rise to their greatest eminence till 
the reign of Haroon al Rasheed, the 24th 
Caliph, and fifth prince of the house of 
Abbas, who succeeded to the throne in the 
year of the Hegira, 170, a.p. 786. 

Khalid, son of Jaffier, had only one son, 
Yiah, who was renowned for his munifi- 
cence and integrity, and became preceptor 
to the young Haroon. Yiah had four sons, 
Fuzzul, the celebrated Jaffier, more com- 
monly known under the name of Giaffar, 
Mahummed, and Mouseh. Fuzzul was es- 
teemed the most generous, but was of 
haughty demeanour ; and it is related, that 
a confidential friend once asking him how he 
could join offensive pride with such bound- 
less liberality, he replied, “I learned in my 
youth both qualities from Amara Bin Hum- 
za. When my father, before his promotion, 
farmed the revenues of certain provinces, 
the then vizier suddenly summoned him 
to Bagdad, and demanded of him the ba- 
lance of his accounts before they were due. 
He raised all the money in his power, but 
still four millions of deenars were wanting. 
My father knew that no one could advance 





® The Mohammedans universally hold the doc- 
trine of election, like the Calvinists of Europe. 
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such a sum except Amara Bin Humza, and 
with him he was on bad terms. However, 
being closely pressed, he sent me, then a 
lad, to request the loan of him, with assu- 
rance of returning the money when his rents 
should come in. I went to his palace, and 
being admitted, found him sitting in a 
sumptuous apartment, spread with the richest 
a splendidly dressed, and perfumed 
with musk. To my obeisance he made no 
return; and when I delivered my father’s 
message, was silent. I was struck with 
confusion. At length he exclaimed, ‘ How 
long wilt thou stare at me? I retired 
heartless, and wandered about some time 
before I returned home, where, on my arri- 
val, I was surprised to see at the gateway a 
number of loaded camels, but still more so on 
hearing that they had brought the sum my 
father had requested of Amara. My father 
paid all demands, and returned to his 
government. When the revenues were re- 
ceived, he sent me to repay the sum he had 
borrowed. I repaired again to the palace 
of Amara, who received me as haughtily as 
before ; but on my offering him payment, 
angrily exclaimed, ‘ Does thy father think I 
am his money broker? Begone. God hath 
not given him a generous heart.’ I returned 
home with the money.” 

Jaffier, with the liberality of his brother, 
was condescendingly affable to all, learned, 
and a most elegant writer. He was prime 
vizier to Haroon al Rasheed, and enjoyed 
more of his confidence than the rest of his 
brothers. Eesauk of Mousel relates of him 
the following anecdote : 

“T once, ” says he, “ went to pay my 
respects to Haroon ; but, understanding 
that he was reposing, would have returned 
home, when Jaffier sending for me, said, 
‘ Suppose you join me in a merriment, and 
a cheerful glass?” I assented, and he con- 
ducted me to his private apartment, where 
the requisites of mirth were prepared ; and 
after we had changed our dresses for light 
vestments of fine silk, and the singing girls 
and musicians were introduced, he sent 
word to his porter to admit no one but 
Abd al Malek, meaning a person who was 
one of his convivial intimates. When some 
bumpers had gone round, and the wine had 
begun to operate upon our heads, all at 
once was ushered into the room Abd al 
Malek Hashimmee, a first cousin of the 
Caliphs, to the great confusion of Jaffier, 
who was ashamed to be seen in such a state 
by so respectable a personage. Abd al 
Malek perceiving his distress, sat down 
without ceremony, asked for a collation, 
and when he had eaten, though he had 
never condescended to drink wine at the 


uets of the Caliph, filled a glass, drank 
it off, and, disrobing himself, put on a silken 
vest like ours. Jaffier, emboldened by 
such gracious demeanour, kissed the hand 
of Abd al Malek, and said, ‘ Will my lord 
inform me what may be bis commands to 
his slave, in thus honouring him with a visit, 
that I may gird the loins of my life in 
obeying them?’ Abd al Malek replied, ‘ It 
is not fair, that in this assembly I should 
trouble thee with requests, or cloud the 
joyful heart with the mist of sorrow.’ Jaffier 
was importunate, till at length Abd al Malek 
said, ‘ Apparently the mind of the Caliph 
is displeased with me, and I wish his dis. 
gust to be removed.’ ‘ That can easily be 
effected,’ replied Jaffier, ‘command me in 
something else.’ ‘I owe four millions of 
dirrims,’ continued the prince, ‘ and wish 
the Caliph to discharge my debts.’ ‘ He 
will pay them to-morrow,’ said Jaffier, ¢ but 
what a trifle is this! mention something 
more important.’ ‘ Thou knowest,’ answered 
Abd al Malek, ‘ that my son Eesauk is a 
young man of abilities. Through thy pa- 
tronage, perhaps, the Caliph may look upon 
him with an eye of favour.’ ‘ Our sove- 
reign, the Commander of the Faithful,’ con- 
tinued Jaffier, ‘ will confer upon him the 
government of Egypt, and give him his 
daughter Aleeah in marriage.’ ” 

Eesauk of Mousel remarks, “I thought 
to myself that Jaffier was speaking from the 
fumes of intoxication, and wondered how 
he would perform so many high promises, 
but on going the next day to the palace of 
the Caliph, I found the chiefs of the Ulema 
assembled in the audience chamber; and 
soon after, the prince Abd al Malek entering, 
Haroon received him graciously, and said 
to him, ‘ My displeasure towards thee is 
changed to favour, I have resolved to marry 
my daughter Aleeah to thy son Eesauk, and 
appoint him governor of Egypt, and have 

ered my treasurer to discharge thy debts.” 
Jaftier had repaired to the Caliph early in 
the morning, informed him of his last night's 
adventure, and prevailed upon Haroon to 
do as he had promised.” 

Mahummud, the third son of Yiah Ber- 
meki, was a man of genius, but devoted to 
pleasure, and fond of retirement. Mouseh, 
the fourth brother, in valour and conduct as 
a general, was unrivalled. From the ac- 
cession of Haroon al Rasheed to the Cali- 
phat, till the twenty-first year of his reign, 
in which year his mind changed towards 
them, the administration of all the af- 
fairs of the empire was vested in Yiah 
Bermeki, and his illustrious sons. Various 
are the causes assigned by historians for 
the sudden displeasure of the Caliph 
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against this family, of which the following 


is,one. 

“Haroon being jealous of the influence of 
Yiah Bin Abdallah, a descendant of Ali,* 
committed him to the custody of Jaffier Ber- 
meki, with orders to hold him in the strictest 
confinement. After a long imprisonment, 
the venerable Yiah, fearing that Haroon in 
the end would take away his life, besought 
Jaffier, saying, “ Fear God, nor let thyself 
be numbered with those on whom the pro- 
phet will be revenged in the day of judg- 
ment, for murdering his sacred posterity. 
The Almighty knows that I have committed 
no fault worthy of death.” Jatftier was af- 
fected by the speech of the holy Syed, and, 
having released him, caused him to be con- 
ducted by his confidential servants to a 
place of safety. The intelligence of this 
generous conduct was soon conveyed by the 
enemies of the minister to Haroon, who one 
day inquired after Yiah. Jaftier replied, 
*¢ He is confined in a close and dark dun- 
geon.” ‘Canst thou swear so by my head 


and life?” said the Caliph. Jatffier, upon 
this, guessed that Haroon was informed of 
the truth, and said, “‘ By thy head and life 
it is not so; for, as I knew that Yiah was 
old and feeble, and could do nothing to 
occasion alarm to the Commander of the 
Faithful, I ventured to release him.” 


The 
Caliph was enraged, but dissembling his 
anger, replied, ‘“* Thou hast done well.” 
When Jaffier retired, Haroon was overheard 
to mutter to himself, ‘* May God destroy 
me, if I do not speedily put thee to death.” 

The principal cause, however, of Haroon’s 
inveterate displeasure against this celebrated 
family, is thus related. The Caliph was 
fond of conviviality, and the company of 
persons of wit and repartee, for which none 





* Yiah Bin Abdallah, was a great-grandson of Ali, 
the son-in-law of Mohammed, who had bappilyescap- 
ed when mostofthat unfortunate family had been put 
to the sword. He had privately formed a consider- 
able party in the province of Ghilan, on the Caspian 
Sea, and the revolt grew to such a head, that he was 
at last openly declared Caliph. Haroon, who was 
much alarmed at this event,sent Fuzzul at the head 
of fifty thousand men to reduce the rebels. This 
general, leaving bis troops in Chorasan, went alone 
to Yiah, and, by his prudent conduct, succeeded in 
persuading him to abandon his party,Jand submit to 
the Caliph, who on his part, by a writing under his 
own hand, witnessed by his grandees, promised to 
treat Yiah with all the respect due to his birth, and 
not to take the least step to deprive him of life or 
liberty. Yiah accepted the offers of Haroon ; the 
rebels, being left without a head, soon dispersed, 
and Fuzzul obtained a bloodless victory. Haroon 
at first treated Viah well, gave him an apartwent 
in his palace, with a suitable revenue and attend- 
ance; but these happy days were of no long dura- 
tion, the Caliph, either through the inconsistency of 
his temper, or at the instigation of some of his 
courtiers, threw Yiah into prison, to the great mor- 
tification of the Bermeki, who all considered them- 
selves as pledged for the observance of the Sove- 
reiga’s word. 
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were more remarkable than his own sister, 
the princess Abbassia, and the Vizier Jaffier. 
Haroon was therefore desirous to have them 
together at his banquets without scandal, 
and said to the unfortunate minister, “ I 
love thee with a brotherly affection, and have 
the highest regard for my sister Abbassia, 
whom I will bestow upon thee in marriage, 
that I may have the satisfaction of enjoying 
the conversation of both together without 
offence to our sacred law, but on this condi- 
tion, that you never meet her but in my 
presence.” Jaftier, dreading such a danger- 
ous connexion, at first declined, but at 
length accepted, the offer of the Caliph. 
The nuptial ceremony took place, after which 
the illustrious couple met constantly at the 
apartments of Haroon ; but as the Vizier was 
in the bloom of youth, and had a fine per- 
son, the unfortunate Abbassia was immersed 
in love, and wished to enjoy the company of 
her husband in private. She contrived to 
express her i by letters and messengers, 
but Jaffier sent back the former, and rebuked 
the latter; upon which Abbassia had re- 
course to Attaba, the mother of her husband, 
to whom she made presents of valuable 
jewels, and prevailed upon her to bring 
about the desired interview. 

Attaba one day addressed Jaffier, saying, 
*€T have heard of a most beautiful slave, 
and mean to purchase her for thee, as a 
present.” The son thanked her, after which 
she requested Abbassia to be prepared when 
she should send for her. Upon the night of 
Friday, the princess was introduced as a slave 
to the bed-chamber of Jaffier, who had re- 
turned home from the palace flushed with 
wine. The princess would not unveil till 
the morning, when she said, ** Behold thy 
handmaid Abbassia!” Jaftier was at once 
delighted, and filled with dread of ,the 
consequences of their meeting. When the 
princess had retired, he said to his impru- 
dent mother,” ‘ Alas! thou hast sold thy 
son too cheaply, but be prepared now for 
sudden calamity.” Abbassia, after some 
time, brought forth a son, who, as soon as 
born, was sent privately to Mecca, under the 
care ofa faithful eunuch named Reaush, and 
a nurse called Berberere. 

Some time afterwards, Zobeide, the prin- 
cipal wife of the Caliph, became displeased 
with Yiah Bermeki, who had the charge of 
the palace, and had insisted on the gates of 
the interior courts being locked early in the 
evening, which prevented the eunuchs and 
domestics of the Haram from ingress and 
egress as they wished ; of which they com- 
plained to their royal mistress, and Zobeide, 
to the Caliph. Haroon observed, “* He was 
convinced Yiah had acted as he judged most 
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« If so,” replied Zobeide, in a rage, “ why 
does he not prevent his own son from defil- 
ing it ?” Haroon demanded an explanation 
of her assertion; when the empress inform- 
ed him of the stolen interviews between 
Abbassia and Jaffier. The Caliph was con- 
founded, but demanded what proof she had 
of the accusation. “ What can be a clearer 
one than a child?” said the malicious Zobei- 
de, “ who is now alive at Mecca.” ‘ Does 
any person beside thyself know this secret?” 
rejoined Haroon. “ All the women of the 
harem,” answered the empress. The Caliph 
made no reply, but on the next day prepar- 
ed for a pilgrimage to Mecca, on which he 
soon after departed. Although Abbassia 
had time to have the child conveyed to a 
place of safety in Yemen before her brother's 
arrival, the Caliph at Mecca obtained proof 
of the unfortunate interviews, and from that 
instant resolved on the destruction of the 
Bermeki. On his return from the holy city, 
after a short stay at Bagdad, he repaired toa 
country palace, called Anbar, taking Jaffier 
with him, and leaving Sindee Bin Shahick 
in command of the metropolis. 

On the first of Suffir,* in the twenty-first 
year of his reign, the Caliph gave an enter. 
tainment, more splendid then any yet beheld, 
to his courtiers, among whom he distinguish. 
ed the unfortunate Jaffier by numberless 


favours, and in the evening dismissed him 
graciously. The minister invited home with 


him a select party, to the night in con- 
viviality and mirth. When the court was 
broken up, Haroon suddenly called to him 
the attendant Yassir in private, and said, 
“ Go immediately, and bring me the head 
of Jaffier.” Yassir was confounded, and 
trembled ; but the me in a rage, order- 
ed him to depart, and execute his com- 
mands, or he would put him to instant death. 
Yassir departed, ant entering the palace of 
Jaffier, rushed into the private apartment, 
without asking leave as usual. 

The minister, alarmed at his boldness, in- 
quired the cause of the intrusion; when he 
mentioned the commission he had received 
from the Caliph. Jaffier said, “ Possibly 
this order may have been given by the Com- 
mander of the Faithful when in a state of 
intoxication: retire at present, and tell him 
thou hast killed me. If in the morning he 
should appear to regret it, well; but if not, 
come and execute his commands.” Yassir 
refused this request; but Jaffier prevailed 
upon him to accompany him to the enclosure 
of the He apartment. Yassir entered, 
when the Caliph said, “ What hast thou 
done?” “ TI have executed Jaftier,” replied 





* In the Christian calendar, July the 2lst. 
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he. ‘ Where is the head of the traitor?” 
exclaimed Haroon. * I have left it without,” 
answered Yassir. “ Bring it me immedi- 
ately,” cried the Caliph. The executioner 
retired, and in an instant struck off the head 
of this great man, so illustrious for his high 
qualities and distinguished virtues, and cast 
it bleeding at the feet of Haroon ; who, after 
examining it for a moment, commanded 
Yassir to call into his presence certain at- 
tendants. When they appeared, he ordered 
them to put to death the umbappy instru. 
ment of his vengeance, exclaiming, in a 
paroxysm of rage and despair, “ I cannot bear 
to look on the murderer of Jaffier.” Thus fell 
this celebrated man at the age of thirty-seven, 
nearly eighteen years of which he had passed 
in the highest confidence, favour, and glory. 
Jaffier seems to have had some forebodings 
of his misfortune, for it is said of him, that a 
short time before his death, he was one day, 
in a contemplative mood, looking from one 
of the windows of his palace, when he saw 
a very old domestic sweeping the court be- 
low. He called to him, and said, “ What 
is the reason that princes and people of 
wealth are generally short-lived, while such 
— attain mostly to old age?” “ It is,” 
id the old man, “ because God gives his 
bounty to them all at once, but to us by slow 
degrees.” Jaffier was so pleased with the 
remark that he gave him three hundred dir- 
rims. Not long after, he saw a young man 
employed in the same business, and inquired 
what was become of the aged sweeper. “ He 
is dead,” replied the youth ; and Jaffier, call- 
ing to mind what he had said, predicted his 
own downfall, which happened shortly after. 
Not only did Jaffier himself have fore- 
bodings of his fate, but it is related, in the 
Mirraut al Jinnaun, that Sindee Bin Shahick, 
whom the Caliph left governor of Bagdad 
when he took Jaffier to Anbar, used to tell 
the following remarkable dream :— 
“ I was sleeping in the upper chamber of 
a country house, situated westerly, near 
Bagdad, when, lo! in a dream, I beheld 
Jaftier, son of Yiah, in garments of a saffron 
dye, who recited the following verses :— 
* Not long since, from Hujjoon to Suffa no 
crowd assembled, nor company met from 
distant parts at Mecca, but we were the fa- 
vourite themes of their discourse; yet the 
obscurity of night hath overtaken us, mis- 
fortune, and ruin.’ I awoke instantly, and 
related my dream to one of my confidential 
attendants, who said it was the effect of in- 
digestion, and could have no meaning. I 
tried to repose again, but had not closed my 
eyes, when I heard a loud knocking at my 
gate, and, rising up, ordered it to be opened, 
fitting for the safety of the imperial honour ; 
3B 152.—VOL. XII. 
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when, behold! Sullum Abrush, a confiden- 
tial domestic of the Caliph, entered my 
chamber; at the sight of whom I was alarm- 
ed, supposing that he might have brought a 
sentence against myself. He saluted me, 
and, sitting down, delivered me anote, sealed 
with the impression of the signet which 
Haroon wore upon his finger. Its contents 
were as follows :—* When this note reaches 
thee, ir instantly with Sullum, and, ar- 
resting Yiah, confine him in the dungeon 
formerly allotted to Munsoor, the heretic; 
then despatch Madameh to seize Fuzzul, and 
send parties to imprison the whole family 
of Bermeki, male and female, young and 
old, however distantly related.’ ” 

The historian continues : When Sindee had 
received this order, he proceeded to execute 
it, and cast Yiah, his son Fuzzul, and all the 
family of Bermeki, into prison. The wretch- 
ed old man lingered nearly two years in con- 
finement ; and the unhappy Fuzzul, after sur- 
viving his father some time, also expired in 
a dungeon, and mingled with the assembly 
of the grave. Nota single relative of this 


illustrious, wealthy, and munificent family 
— imprisonment or confiscation. The 
luckless Abbassia, though the sister to the 
greatest monarch then in the world, was 
reduced to the necessity of asking alms even 


in the sight of the palace of her brother. 
The headless body of the unfortunate Jaffier 
was conveyed to Bagdad, and hung for some 
time on a gibbet on the bridge over the river 
Tigris; but at last it was burned, and his 
ashes scattered in the air. 

As an example of the wonderful muti- 
bility of fortune, as it regarded this extraor- 
dinary man, a clerk of the imperial treasury 
says, “ I was one day amusing myself with 
perusing the accounts of the expenditure of 

Taroon al Rasheed, and saw the following 
entries: On such a day, by command of the 
Caliph, was given to Jaffier, son of Yiah, 
(may his bounty be eternal!) as a present, 
such and such sums of money, rich robes, 
horses, and mes. I had the curiosity to 
cast up the value placed opposite to each 
article, and found the sum total amount to 
thirty millions of dirrims. In another leaf 
of the same account, I saw the entry of the 
expense for burning the body of the same 
highly favoured Jaffier, thus expressed : 
* Disbursed for burning the carcase of 
Jaffier, son of Yiah, four dirrims and half 
a dangeh, for pitch and straw.” 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 
——@———. 
EUROPE IN THE SUMMER OF 1831. 


War, the fiend of power, stalks from na- 
tion to nation, on a crusade of blood; and 
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the great powers of Europe, aroused by his 
alarms, have made awful preparations, and 
completed their dispositions for the most 
sanguine and horrible contest Europe ever 
witnessed. Sixty rounds of ball cartridges 
have been already issued to the Austrian re- 
giments, who stand ready for the words of 
command—Present! Fire! Buta stronger 
arm than even the Austrian arm, hath hither- 
to bridled the chiefs of nations, and, champ- 
ing the iron curb, they have pranced, rather 
than careered, in the field of slaughter. 
Hope has yet whereon to stand : the inter- 
position of Divine Providence may avert 
the judgment of war, and even out of these 
conflicting elements peace may ensue. The 
voice from heaven, crying over Babylon, is, 
“ Come out of her, my people, that ye be 
not partakers of her sins, and that ye receive 
not of her plagues!” “ For the vial of 
wrath is about to be poured out upon the 
seat of the beast ; and his kingdom will be 
filled with darkness,” Rev. xviii. and xvi. 

In Poland alone has the fiend of power 
glutted himself with blood There, war, san- 
guine and protracted, has been waged during 
all the months of preparation for the harvest ; 
and the fields, instead of waving rich with 
the golden ears of plenty, remain desolate, 
and clotted with the blood of their cultiva- 
tors and invaders, The hand of Providence 
has hitherto arrested the potence of him who 
raged against this band of patriots; and, 
although few in number, they yet brave the 
mighty foe, single-handed amongst the na- 
tions, crying to the powers around them, 
“ Who will shew us any good ?” 

France evinces a disposition to obey the 
call from heaven, and come out from Baby- 
lon. The nucleus of a society is formed for 
the establishment of Sunday Schools ; half 
a million of Tracts have been distributed by 
an increasing society, which is fast matur- 
ing ; a Bible Society, with extended and ex- 
tending branches, annually deals out the word 
of God to the people, and promises shortly 
to overshadow the land; Missionary So- 
cieties, for home and foreign instruction to 
the rising generation, as well as adults of 
their own and other nations, are formed and 
forming ; and the views of the conductors of 
these gradually open, with that experience 
which is inseparable from benevolent action. 
In watering others, they are watered them- 
selves—in blessing, they are blessed. For 
the Lord of the vineyard sendeth no man on 
a warfare at his own charge. To say that 
the present government of France does not 
oppose itself to these efforts of its citizens, 
is a negative praise, which sinks beneath the 
truth; for it forwards them. Yet awful 
drawbacks exist in France: systems of in- 
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fidelity, ycleped St. Simonism, &c. unhallow- 
ed ie hallowed names, draw multitudes 
from the Roman communion, and make 
them two-fold more the children of hell than 
heretofore. 

Over Greece, while hope yet lives, we can 
only mourn. Her senate, on the question, 
Whether Greece is in a situation to make 
use of the freedom of the press? has declar- 
ed in the negative. Refined idolatry has 
re-introduced paintings in her schools and 
churches, and 4 wigeew the dignity of wis- 
dom—that wisdom which is from above, be- 
fore the likenesses of men. Alas, for Greece! 
When will she awake from the sleep of ages? 
When will she arise and shine, as she was 
wont? “ Return, O Lord, deliver this peo- 
ple: O save them, for Thy mercy’s sake.” 

The navies of the Sublime Porte float on 
the Adriatic, and blockade the coasts of 
Albania. A rebellious pacha, erewhile de- 
feated his utmost potence, and menaced 
Constantinople; but, in his turn defeated, 
his capital, Scutari, is menaced, and he who 
yesterday marched a haughty conqueror, is 
to-day a prisoner at large amidst his own 
fortress. Thus does the Crescent waste itself 
in turmoils with its own chiefs, and effuse 
the blood of its own citizens, and thus is fed 
its insatiate thirst for blood. 

Russia, equally insatiate with Turkey, has 
had blood to drink, Its armies are wasting, 
while they have achieved nothing ; and its 
resources impoverishing, while a frightful 
disease, the cholera morbus, hurries to the 
grave her most renowned sons. The Grand 
Duke Constantine; the commander-in- 
chief, General Field-Marshal Count Die- 
bitsch Sabalkansky, and others of renown, 
with thousands of citizens and soldiers, have 
been swept away, and thousands are follow- 
ing in their train, The Imperial city, St. 
Petersburg, is in extreme consternation, be- 
neath this desolating malady ; and the Im- 
— family have fled for safety to Peter- 
off. Wide does this awful pestilence waste 
the north, and, extending, menace the south 
also. Wo to the drunkards in Europe ! upon 
you is this destroyer come. 

Twenty-three counties in Hungary have 
memorialized the Emperor of Austria, in 
favour of the Poles. The mild despotism, 
as it is denominated, of Austria, may perhaps 
bend to these remonstrances : but, if Poland is 
emancipated from the thraldom of Russia, will 
the remaining provinces continue in bondage 
to Austria and Prussia? We think not. 


Prussia, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany, 
in general, have their day of peace from the 
sword, but the pestilence, already in Dantzic, 
menaces these countries on every hand. 

Belgium has elected its sovereign, and 
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Prince has the throne. 
Peace at length has taken place between 
Belgium and Hoiland ; and the Dutch are 
once more left to plod in commerce, aloof 
from the turmoils of war. 

From her high station, as a Christian 
empire, is Great Britain about to descend ? 
Her Bible, her Missionary, her Tract, her 
School, and her Benevolent Societies, of 
every form and name, are extended and 
extending ; yet her Sovereign speaks, on a 
high occasion, to his people—and, for the 
first time, the name of the King of kings 
and the Lord of Lords, and His providence 
over the nations of the earth, are unnamed. 
Amidst the awful turmoil, on the question, 
who shall, and who shall not elect, the re- 
presentatives to the legislative assembly, is 
the wisdom which cometh from above dis- 
carded? Behold, the day of the Lord is 
made a day of feasting ; wherein men eat, 
and drink, and rise up to play: “ And to 
the work of the Lord her nobles put not 
their necks.” Yet Britain ought to weep, 
yea, tears of brine, for great are the dis- 
tresses of her sons. 

Over Portugal the soul of the pilgrim 
weeps : left a prey to passion, instead of 
piety ; to superstition, in place of vene- 
ration; to folly, where wisdom in her 
Cortes erewhile fostered a people willing 
and obedient, who now go astray every 
man after his heart’s desire. Her ships, 
her islands, and her commerce, yea, her 
very capital, become a prey to an enemy, 
created by her own misrule—an enemy 
who longs to become her friend; for 
France has nothing to gain in such a war- 
fare, equal to the cost of contention. 

Spain is internally struggling for existence. 
Her treasury is exhausted, her resources cut 
off, and a loan, which is dictated to her by 
imperious necessity, is all but impracticable. 
A change of policy would deliver her at once : 
but who can hope for change, where folly 
reigns, to the exclusion of wisdom ? 

Switzerland is armed, and peace is not 
yet frowned from her domains. 

The Italian States are beneath the sword 
of Austria: if they remain quiet, she for- 
bears ; but her armies, ever ready to seize 
the match, discharge instant vengeance on all 
agitators. Alas for this land of darkness! 

The Eternal City, so named, has reco- 
vered from her late perturbation, and pro- 
mises herself days of peace : but danger is 
at hand, and tribulation. Alas, the angel 
of wrath is encamped against her, and 
darkness will cover her ! 

Of the Two Sicilies, no note has reached us : 
beneath their young monarch, the path seems 
smoothed before them, and they dwell at rest. 
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The Charch of Christ, the Living God, 
in these days of peril, calls forth our par- 
ticular attentions ; yea, all our regards. To 
this, therefore, we must devote the remainder 
of this article. 

“And there appeared a great wonder in 
heaven ; a woman clothed with the sun, and 
the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars: and she, 
being with child, cried, travailing in birth, 
and pained to be delivered. And there 
appeared another wonder in heaven; and, 
behold, a great red dragon, having seven 
heads and ten horns, and seven crowns 
upon his heads. And his tail drew the 
third part of the stars of heaven, and did 
cast them to the earth; and the dragon 
stood before the woman which was ready 
to be delivered, for to devour her child as 
soon as it was born. And she brought 
forth a man-child, who was to rule all 
nations with a rod of iron: and the child 
was caught up unto God, and to his throne. 
And the woman fled into the wilderness, 
where she hath a place prepared of God, 
that they should feed her there a thousand 
two hundred and threescore days.” 

This quotation contains a summary of 
the events which, within and without the 
church of Christ, affected the cause of the 
“man-child, who was born to rule all 
nations with a rod of iron, and who was, in 
the interim, between his birth and this rule, 
caught up unto God, and to his throne.” 
It is the history of the church, under the 
figure of a woman in the wilderness, during 
the long period of twelve hundred and sixty 
years. The expulsion of the dragon from 

is pagan throne, or heaven, in Rome, and 


over the Roman empire, and the establish- 
ment of Christianity therein, have been 
already dwelt upon in our former essays, 
and it remains that we note the subsequent 


events of this interesting period. 

A. D. 313, the tenth and last persecution 
of the Christians, was closed by an edict 
of the emperor Constantine, who himself 
professed and established Christianity 
throughout the Roman empire. In the 
fifth century, however, the Roman empire 
ceased to be the kingdom of heaven: am- 
bition and avarice filled the throne; the 
carnal mind, which is enmity against God, 
stood before the altar, and the dignitaries 
of church and state sought their all in the 
enjoyment of pompous distinctions and 
luxurious enjoyments, Emperors, nobles, 
generals, patriarchs, bishops, cardinals, &c. 

“ High flown with insolence and luxury,” 
could not bear the spiritual image of the 
Holy Emanuel to abide in their presence. 
They professed the name of Christ, but 
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did not de from iniquity : and 
could not ett behold Incee toh aa, 
their conduct, they conceived, was a stand- 
ing libel upon themselves. Thus, while 
splendid palaces and gorgeous temples 
arose on every hand, and imperial purple 
shone alike from throne and altar, and in 
the presence of the dignitaries of each, it 
was incessantly proclaimed, “ Bow the 
knee,” the real disciples of the holy Jesus 
were thrust into the wilderness in scorn, 
and followed, even into that dreary retreat, 
with fire and sword. ‘Thus was the Re- 
deemer wounded in the house of his friends ; 
and they who did eat of His bread lifted 
up their heel against Him.” 

The wilderness received the church, 
“where she hath a place prepared of God, 
that they should feed her there.” The 
church was not devoured ; it was wounded 
and driven forth from the temple, but not 
slain. God himself prepared a refuge, 
and amidst that refuge became the Sove- 
reign Protector of the Church in the wil- 
derness ; from age to age maintaining it, 
amidst the scorn and rage of its enemies, 
twelve hundred and sixty years: for we 
take a day for a year, as we are elsewhere 
taught. The providence of Jehovah, at- 
tendant upon these Zions in the deserts, 
proclaimed, “ This and that man was born 
in her; and the Highest himself shall 
establish her. The Lord shall count, when 
He writeth up the people, that this man 
was born there.” Happy asylums, yea, 
happy even beneath the fire and sword of 
the enemy! These, even these, could not 
prevent the songs of salvation, “ As well 
the singers as the players on instruments 
were there;” and of each of these it was 
said, “‘ All my springs are in thee!” Of 
the Lord, these isolated societies of Chris- 
tians were blessed; they were produced 
and reproduced by His Spirit’s operations, 
and thus perpetuated from generatian to 
generation, amidst the nations; and there 
never was a moment, from the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost 
at Jerusalem to the present hour, when His 
holy church ceased from the earth. 

In the sixth century the secular arm was 
called into exercise by one who styled him- 
self Universal Bishop, who called himself 
Father—the Father of all Christendom, and 
ultimately, the Sovereign of the whole world. 
This was the Bishop of Rome—the Pope. 
The secular arm was then, and during sub. 
sequent ages, called into exercise by him 
and his satellites, in order to slaughter the 
saints of the Most High, merely because 
they presumed to worship God contrary to 
his decrees, yet according to the word: of 
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God. “They stood before the woman 
which was ready to be delivered, for to 
devour her child as soon as it was born,” 
Herod stood before the virgin, and lusted 
to devour the child Jesus as soon as he was 
born; and these Herods, in succession, 
stood before the church, to devour its con- 
verts, from age to age—these infants in Jesus, 
the moment they were born of God: cast- 
ing to the flames multitudes who, but for 
their butchery, would have grown up from 
children into young men and fathers in Christ 
Jesus ; adorning and feeding the church which 
He hath purchased with His own blood. 

This secular arm was anciently the Eastern 
Roman emperors ; for Phocas, who mur- 
dered the emperor Mauritius, and seized 
the purple, created Boniface Pope, and 
long before these lost their seat of empire, 
a new secular arm arose, in the western 
emperors, from Charlemagne to the day in 
which we live. Heretics, as the saints 
were termed, were condemned by the 
Pope's agents, and by them delivered over 
to these emperors, or the kings which “have 
one mind, and give their power and strength 
unto the beast,” in order to their being 
burnt. Awful is the havoc these have made 
of the church ; sacrificing myriads, in the 
most cruel and vindictive manner, without 
regard to age, sex, or condition in life. 

If the beginning of these days of perse- 
cution was early in the sixth century, then 
we must look for the end early in the 
nineteenth century. The first secular arm 
ceased to be, in the year fourteen hundred 
and fifty-three; for, on the 29th day of 
May, in that year, Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks, and the Eastern Roman 
empire was overthrown. The second se- 
cular arm is also no more: for, on the 
sixth of August, eighteen hundred and six, 
the emperor of Germany, at the dictation 
of the French emperor, resigned his dignity, 
and the holy Roman empire ceased. The 
secular arm is thus broken, and the power 
no longer remains with the beast. Where is 
now the potentate, throughout all Christen- 
dom, who dares publicly to burn the saints 
of the Most High ? We will inquire into 
this hereafter. W. CoLpweLt. 

King Square, July \5th, 1831. 

a — 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—AUG. 1831, 


The Sun enters Virgo on the 23d at 11 
o'clock in the evening : his semi-diameter on 
the 1st is 15 minutes, 47 seconds, and 4 
tenths; and on the 25th, 15 minutes, 51 
seconds, and 6 tenths. 

The moon is new on the 7th, at 3 minutes 
past 10 in the evening; enters her first 
quarter on the 15th, at 24 minutes past 10 
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the morning; is fall on the 23d, at 5 mi- 
nutes past 10 in the morning; and enters 
her last quarter on the 30th, at 48 minutes 
= 10 in the morning. She near 

Tars and Saturn on the morning of the 9th. 
There are five visible occultations this month, 
and the careful observer will feel much 
gratification in noticing the approach of the 
Moon to the Stars, previous to the immer- 
sions, and her recess from them, subsequent 
to the emersions. The conjunctions of the 
Moon and Stars are as follow:—On the 
2d, at 6 minutes 21 seconds past 4 in the 
morning, with f Tauri; on the 3d, at 57 
minutes 20 seconds past 6 in the morning, 
with Aldebaran ; on the 11th, at 51 minutes 
39 secontls past 7 in the evening, with 1 y 
Virginis; on the 30th, at 13 minutes 4 
seconds past 6 in the morning, with y Tauri; 
and with Aldebaran, at 52 minutes 20 
seconds past 12 at noon of the same day. 
The occultations of Aldebaran may readily 
be seen with a telescope. 

The planet Mercury arrives at his greatest 
elongation on the 31st. Venus is still the 
companion of our evening walks, and em- 
bellishes the western hemisphere with her 
radiance ; she passes near 8 Virginis on the 
3d, and her path is noticed to lie among the 
stars of the Virgin. Mars and Saturn are too 
near the Sun to be visible; but the young 
astronomer is et repaid by the interest- 
ing appearance of the noble planet Jupiter, 
which is in opposition to the Sun on the 10th 
day, at 9 in the evening: he is consequently 
visible during the whole of the night, and 
the eclipses and configurations of his satel- 
lites, together with his wonderful belts, afford 
the diligent observer numerous opportunities 
of contemplating his magnificent system. 
On the 3d, at 47 minutes 54 seconds past 
12 at night, his first satellite immerges into 
his shadow ; there are also three emersions 
of this satellite: on the 12th, at 27 minutes 
42 seconds past 11 in the evening; on the 
20th, at 22 minutes 44 seconds past 1 in the 
morning; and on the 28th, at 46 minutes 
41 seconds past 9 in the evening. There 
are two immersions of the second satellite ; 
on the 2d, at 2 minutes 36 seconds past 11 
in the evening; and on the 10th, at 37 mi- 
nutes 27 seconds past 1 in the morning: 
there are also two emersions of the same 
satellite; on the 20th, at 20 minutes 20 
seconds past 8 in the evening ; and on the 
27th, at 55 minutes 19 seconds past 10 in the 
evening. There is one emersion of the third 
on the 17th, at 6 minutes 24 seconds past 1 
in the morning. The Georgian Planet is in 
opposition to the Sun on the 5th, at 30 mi- 
nutes past 6 in the evening. He is situated 
to the west of Jupiter. 








POETRY. 


POETRY. 


GREECE. 


WRITTEN SOON AFTER THE BATTLE OF 
NAVARIN. 


Taere is a brightness in thy stars; 
A glory o'er thy clime! 

The voice of peace—the voice of wars— 
Have their appointed time ; 

Prometheus met with his release : 

What god hath burst thy bondage, Greece ! 


The mountains clap their giant hands! 
The torrents bound more free ; 

More proudly, round thy hallowed lands, 
Rolls every dashing sea! 

Four tribes for thee to battle rushed ! 

O’er hill and dale the wars are hushed ! 


The Moslem’s vengeance-cloud hath fled | 
What lightning-hand hath riven 

Its dread portentousness, and spread 
The bow of peace in heaven? 

The Hand, all terrible in war, 

First lit, o’er Navarin’s bay, thy star ! 


Lo! peace and hope come from the skies, 
By martial freedom led! 
O’er thee the wings of paradise 
Their golden shelter spread : 
Tell me, O Greece ! thou earthquake-born ! 
Is this the star of thy new morn? 


Of thy new morn? Who may'st thou be? 
Thy children who are they ? 

Ob! were they not the brave and free, 
Who kept the world at bay ; 

Who for their homes so nobly fought, 

For man so nobly spoke and thought. 


Whose was the land of loves and wars? 
Whose were the poets strong ? 
Whose strains are mated with the stars, 
And shall endure as long ? 
Thine! And dost Trou the proud soil claim 
Hail! daughter of Eternal Fame! 


Oft, as when sets thy summer sun 
Below the western sky, 

The blushing east is woo’d and won, 
By morning’s bridal sigh : 

So pledged his rise thy proud sun’s set, 

Whose day was never equalled yet ' 


Tho’ long the night—tho’ dread with gloom— 
The baleful hours have been, 

Athwart the cloud of darkest doom 
That mighty pledge was seen. 

The heavens received the earnest fair! 

Oh Greece! Behold thy morn is there! 


= Reason, where she built ber throne, 

er brightest sway resume ; 

May Faith, where erewhile she was known, 
hy region re-illume. 

There build the temple—plant the grove— 

The oracles of Trath and Love. 


Oh ! then, methinks I hail the day, 
The Turk shall bless the hand 
That broke the thraldom of his sway, 
And hurled him from thy land ! 
The freedom which he now may fear, 
He then shall love—receive—revere, 


The Othman fierce shall then be brought 
To trutb’s majestic shrine ! 

By thy despised Greeks be taught, 
Her mysteries divine. 

And, under nee resplendent wings, 

Do homage to the King of kings. 


Then, — than thy Hercules, 
Thou shalt go forth, and slay 
The Hydra-like idolatries, 
With all their monster sway. 
Spoils, brighter than thou es hast known, 
Shall deck thy land and build thy throne. 


Thy God, by thee,the Holy Land, 
May then redeem from shame! 
And thou may’st marshal many a band, 
Back whence their fathers came ; 
Decking thy Sindus with the rose, 
That near the plain of Sharon grows. 


From thee shall shine a glorious light, 
To lead the Eastern hordes : 

To thee they come to learn the right, 
And sheath for aye their swords. 
Streams more renowned than Helicon, 

From thee to desart climes shall ran. 


There is a brightness in thy stars ; 
A glory o’er thy clime; 
The voice of peace, the voice of wars, 
Have their appointed time. 
Thou, as before from empire hurled, 
Shall be the Paaros or THE woaRLD, 


—@~—— 
THE NEGRO. 


Whose shriek is heard at midnight’s dreary bour, 
In fearful echoes, sounding o’er the deep 5 
Speaking more loud than tempest’s loudest roar, 
In words of fire, to hearts of tender mould, 
Soliciting what nothing should deny ? 
The tears bedew his lacerated cheek, 
And on his back (terrific sight |) appears, 
Where the foul gangrene has begun to prey, 
= by the ruthless overseer,) 
is rifted flesh appealing unto God! 

Poor wretched outcast! what a fate is thine! 
Torn from thy home, thy friends—from all thy heart 
Held dear beneath the vast expanse of heaven: 
Distracted, torn, and miserable, —doom’d to bear, 
Till welcome death arrive to set thee free, 
This worse than iron bondage! 

And what awaits 
Thy darling offspring, hapless innocents ! 
What, but to be what thon art even now ? 
What, but to be what thou must ever be, 
A nameless speck, or cipher, in the world ? 
O, would some master-spirit ’mongst you rise, 
Stop proud oppression’s arm, and pave a way 
(Although with blood) to glorious liberty ! 
And were a Tell, a Bruce, a Wallace, yours, 
Before ten suns had set behind your hills, 
Eternal nature from her inmost depths 
Should shout exulting,“ Ararce’s sons ARE FREE!” 
And the loud chorus echo to the skies. 
Thou bast my best of wishes, and my tears, 
Unbappy man! though little both avail : 
Yet swift as light diffases o'er the world, 
When Pheebus mounts the radiant car of morn, 
The dread, the inevitable moment comes, 
When He who only can avenge thy wrongs, 
Shall fitting restitution make to thee. 
Imagination paints his dread descent, 
Robed in the terrors of Omnipotence ; 
Millions of lightnings throng around his car, 
Each pressing forward, eager to begin 
The task of vengeance on the pitiless fiends 
Who rob thee ofthy every gleam of bliss : 
Millions of thunderbolts in either hand, 
(All wildly chanting forth a dismal song, 
And grimly smiling at the monster's fear,) 
He grasps, to launch destruction on their beads. 
Before—mad horror spreads her baleful breath, 
And quivering terror gripes the stoutest heart ; 
Th’ “ undying serpent,” conscience, rears her head, 
Thrilling their souls with tones of dissonance ; 
While loud the shouts of hellish ecstac 
Seem sounding o'er all a dreadful knell! 
But late | mark’d one of thy hapless race, 
Who sate him by a placid rivulet, 
And thought of days when life as gaily fled ; 
Pictured each scene of by-gone happiness, 
And coloured it with an unearthly light, 
(For he was fancy’s favourite, and, perchance 
But ask’d a fitter sphere, for to have shone 
A planet io the Muse's galaxy,) 
That threw a never-dying charm around. 
He turned from scenes so lovely and so fair 
So fraught with beav’n, enchanting every sense, 
To those of present misery.—The thought 
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A moment paralyzed his sinking frame ; 

Each grief seemed far more poignant than before ; 

He gazed in frenzied horror upon all : 

Breath’d forth an execrating curse—and then, 

Wrung by intense, by burning agony, 

And with tremendous energy inspired, 

His soul surpass'd the narrow obstacles 

Which rose betwixt it and eternity, 

And sought, in reaims of happiness afar, 

‘The joys denied him in this nether world. a 
0. 

Islington, May 9th, 1831. 


——@—— 


THE SCEPTIC. 
By the Rev. George Miller. 


Nay, leave me, dark sceptic, I care not to hear 

Thy lessons of doubt, and thy accents of fear : 

For thy form is more hateful by far, to my sight, 

Than the storm in the desert—the sereech-ow! at 
night. 


I was happy before, in the long-cherish'd thought, 
That I nourished the creed which a Saviour bad 
taught; 
But the words which thou speakest would make me 
rego. 
Both my hope from above, and my comfort below. 


Poor agent of darkness! why seek to destroy 
The sweetest of visions that earth can enjoy ? 
Why teach me thy bitter forebodings of ill? 

If there’s bliss in sueh ignorance, give it me still! 


For, if true be thy creed, that this world is our last, 

And we rise not from dust when existence is past, 

Will my fate in the end be more awful than thine ? 

While, if true my belief, then what joys may be 
mine! 


Yet think not, weak reas’ner, thy words have 
imprest 

One feeling, save pity for thee, on my breast ! 

They but prompted one thought, the most wretched 
would scout, 

Oh! forgive me, my God, if I call it a doubt ! 


And know, should remembrance ere turn to the past, 

And the clouds which thy words o'er my peace 
would have cast ; 

It will be, when to Him I am bending the knee, 

To pray for remorse and forgiveness for thee ! 


4, Crosier Street, Lambeth, 
i —— 


Review.—The History of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster. By Edward 
Baines. The Biographical Department 
by W. R. Whatton, F.S.A. Quarto, 
Parts I. II. II. IV. Fisher, Son, 
and Jackson, London, 1831. 


Wuoever opens any one of these parts, 
must be convinced, on the most cursory 
glance, that this is a work of no ordinary 
character. The paper is of a superior 
quality, the type is bold, fair, and clear, 
and wood engravings appear in various 
pages, to illustrate the subjects described ; 
so that an aspect of elegance every where 
meets the eye. 

The plates, of which each part contains 
either two or three, are beautiful specimens 
of the graphic art. In the selection of 
subjects, much taste and judgment have been 
displayed, and the superb manner in which 
they are finished, prove that no expense 
has been spared, to render them deserving 
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of that extensive patronage with which this 
work has been already honoured. 

Lancashire is rich in subjects, not only 
for the pencil, but for the delineations of 
the historian. Morethan most other counties, 
its early history is blended with that of the 
nation. In numerous places we discover 
monuments of long-subsided commotions, 
mark the spots where intrenchments and 
fortifications formerly stood, and, in the 
desolated enclosures, Sequentiy stumble over 
Roman urns. 

It is to the Roman and the Saxon times, 
that the early parts of this history chiefly 
carry back our views, adverting to the in- 
cursions of the northern invaders, the arrival 
of William from Normandy, and the effects 
which followed his entire conquest of the 
British nation. Connected with these lead- 
ing topics, many of a subordinate character 
appear, which, though diminutive in them- 
selves, have been found important in their 
consequences, especially in relation to this 
history, of which they have furnished some 
of the primitive and most fertile seeds. 

Rich in his resources on these and similar 
subjects, the author has brought before his 
readers a valuable repast, which at once 
excites the appetite and gratifies the taste. 
Among these, some Roman remains are 
remarkably interesting, but none more so 
than that of an ancient helmet, of which 
a beautiful engraving is given in Part III. 
This piece of antiquity, which is of bronze, 
and is decorated with numerous warlike 
emblems in miniature, was found in a field 
at Ribchester, near Manchester, in 1796, 
by a young man named Walton. It was 
lying in a hollow, about nine feet below the 
surface of the ground, near the bed of a 
river, and it is now in the possession of 
Charles Townley, Esq., of Townley Hall. 
The description of this curious piece of 
antiquity furnishes some very interesting 
paragraphs in these pages. 

On death of Severus, his devoted 
army raised three large hills in the place 
where his funeral rites were performed, in 
the vicinity of the city of York, which 
elevations bear the name of Severus’s Hills, 
and are still very prominent. These funeral 
rites and monumental piles were followed 
by his deification ; and with its ceremonies 
and process, which the author thus de- 
scribes, we must for the present take our 
leave of him, and his valuable work. 


“The manner of ‘ making a god,’ as described 
by Herodian in the case of Severus, is extraor- 
dinary, and will yield more amusement to the 
reader than the object of deification could afford 
benefit to his disciples. ‘The ceremony,’ says the 
historian, ‘has a mixture of festivity and pomp. 
The corpse is buried, like other emperors, in a 
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sumptuous manner. But they make an effigy [of 
wax] as like the d das possible, and place 
it in the porch of the palace, upon a large and 
lofty bed of ivory, covered with cloth of gold. This 
image is of a pale complexion, and lies at full 
length like a sick person. Round the bed on each 
side, sit forthe greatest part of the day, on the left 
hand, the whole senate in black habits ; on the 
right, ladies whose husbands or parents are persons 
of distinction. None of these latter wear any gold 
or bracelets, but thin white habits, like mourners, 
This they do for seven days together, the phy- 
sicians coming every day to the bed to visit the 
sick person, whom they report to grow worse and 
worse, At last, when they think he is dead, the 
noblest and choicest youths of equestrian and sena- 
torian rank take up the bed on their shoulders, and 
carry it along the Sacred Way into the Old Forum, 
where the Roman magistrates usually resign their 
authority. On both sides are built steps like stairs, 
on which are placed, on one hand, a band of boys 
of the noblest and patrician families ; on the other, 
of noble women, singing hymns in honour of the de- 
ceased, and dirges set to solemn and mournful 
measures, This being ended, they take up the 
bed again, and carry it out of the city into the 
Campus Martius. In the widest part of this field 
is raised a kind of scaffold of a square form, and 
equilateral, built of nothing but vast quantities of 
wood in form of a house. The bed being placed in 
the second story, they throw over it heaps of spices 
and perfumes of all kinds, fruits, herbs, and all 
sorts of aromatic wae For there is no nation, 
city, or individual, of any rank or eminence, who 
do not vie with each other in making these last 
presents tothe memory of the emperor. After a 
great heap of — has been piled up, and every 
part of the building filled, the grand procession 
on horseback is made by the whole equestrian 
order round the structure, in certain orders, and 
returns in Pyrrhic measure and time. Chariots 
also are driven round in like order, by persons 
dressed in purple, and representing all the Roman 
generals and emperors. This being ended, the 
successor to the empire takes a torch, and puts it 
to the building. All the rest immediately set fire 
to it, and instantly the whole, being filled with dry 
combustibles and perfumes, is in a strong blaze. 
Presently, from the highest and least story, as from 
a slaneets, an eagle is let loose, and, towering up 





into the air with the flame, is ~— to conve 


the emperor's soul to heaven. From thencefort 
the emperor is worshipped among the rest of the 
gods.”"—p. 18, 


——— 


Review.— Oriental Customs, applied to the 
Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures. 
By Samuel Burder, M.A. 12mo. pp. 
493. Longman, London, 1831. 


Tue public are not strangers to Burder’s 
Oriental Customs. The volumes in which 
they originally appeared, are so well known, 
jes so highly esteemed, as to have procured 
for the author a degree of reputation which 
no writer could receive with indifference. 

If the customs of Eastern nations had been 
as fluctuating and unstable as our own, many 
passages in the sacred volume would have 
been involved in darkness, that are now 
rendered luminous and entertaining by an 
appeal to existing manners and indisputable 
facts. Mr Burder has justly observed in 
his preface, “ that the peculiar phraseology 
which occurs in many parts of the holy 
scriptures can be correctly understood only 
through the medium of Eastern science.” 


On the important truth contained in this ob- 
servation, the whole volume is one continued 
commentary ; and every instance which the 
author adduces, furnishes its quota of evi- 
dence to establish the authenticity of the 
sacred volume. We give two passages as 
specimens, and recommend the volume to 
supply the rest. 


Jon, i. 19.—There came a great wind from the 
wilderness, and smote the four corners of the house. 
—On the 25th, at four o'clock in the afternoon, we 
set out from the villages of Nuba, intending to 
arrive at Basboch, where is the ferry over the Nile ; 
but we had scarcely advanced two miles into the 
plain, when we were enclosed in a vielent whirl- 
wind, or what at sea would be called a water-spout. 
The plain was red earth, which had been plentifully 
moistened by a shower in the night-time. The un- 
fortunate camel that had been taken by Cohala 
seemed to be nearly in the centre of its vortex ; it 
was lifted and thrown at a considerable distance, 
and several of its ribs broken ; although, as far as 
I could guess, | was not near the centre, it whirled 
me off my feet, and threw me down on my face, so 
as to make my nose gush out with blood : two of the 
servants, likewise, had the same fate. It plastered 
us all over with mud, almost as smoothly as could 
have been done with a trowcl. [t took away my 
sense and breathing for an instant; and my mouth 
and nose were full of mad when I recovered. I 
pa the sphere of its action to be about two 

undred feet. It demolished one half of a smal! 
hut, as if it had been cut through with a knife; 
and dispersed the materials all over the plain, 
leaving the other half standing. Bruce's Travels, 
vol. iv. p. 422. See also Park’s Travels in Africa, 
p. 135.—Oriental Customs, p. 455. 

Psaum, xlii. 7.— Water-spouts.—Those which I 
had the opportunity of seeing, seemed to be so 
— [nee ag of water falling down from the 
clouds, though, by the reflection, it may be, of those 
descending columns, or from the actual dropping of 
the water contained in them, they would sometimes 
appear, especially at a distance, to be sucked up 
from the sea. Shaw's Travels, p. 333. 

But notwithstanding this description, there is 
good reason to think that, in some of those meteors 
called water-spouts, a nw tube or pipe is formed 
of the matter of the whirling clouds, which sume- 
how or other draws up, or appears, even when seen 
near, to draw up the sea water, See Jones’s 
Physiological Disquisitions, p. 595, 

On the 26th February, in lat. 22 deg. 26 min., 
long. 60 deg. 19 min., we were called on deck, to 
observe the rather uncommon phenomenon of seve- 
ral water-spouts, that were slowly moving before 
us. Previous to the time when they presented 
themselves, the weather had been calm and cloudy, 
with frequent squalls from different, and even op- 

site, quarters, From the circumstances attend- 

ng their origin, continuance, and termination, I 
am inclined to consider them as derivable from 
electric causes, similar to those of the whirlwind 
on shore, so commonly observed during the periods 
of lull or calm, which intervene between the land 
and sea breezes in India, and perhaps not stronger 
in effect. The columnar, or ribbon-like appearance, 
I suppose to be produced by thick mist or aqueous 
vapour, which could not, by its fall, occasion any 
damage to a vessel, save that which such a body it- 
self might occasion, by deranging the current of the 
electric fluid. The formation of the spout appears 
to commence thus: A convexity, or small spot of 
projection downwards, is observed in the cloud, of 
the same apparent density with its thickest part ; 
and on a spot in the sea, nearly under it, a bubbling 
motion is seen, accompanied with mist. The spot 
below is darkest in the centre, and at the water’s 
edge, and does not appear, in any case, to rise more 
than ten or twelve feet above the level of the sea, 
where it diminishes in density, and appears as mist. 
If the horizon beyond the cloud be clear and in 
light, the spout itself appears dark, but not more se 
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than the impending cloud ; but sbould the horizon 
beyond it be dark, the column assumes the colour 
of smoke, and shows itself comparatively lighter 
than the distance. 

At the moment of its approximation to the agi- 
tated water below, the spout is nearly straight, bat 
it soon becomes bent like a bow, in the direction of 
the wind, yielding to its action; yet its general 
colour or density does not appear deeper or greater 
than that of the thickest part of the cloud to which 
it adheres. This phenomenon terminates by the 
separation of the pillar, which divides as if broken 
off, the lower part diffusing itself wider and wider, 
and gradually subsiding. It is also observable, 
that the — does not remain stationary, but pro- 
ceeds as if uniting the extent of the cloud, to which 
it is attached, with the surface of the sea, some- 
times toa iderable dist After the disap- 
pearance of the spout, there is very frequently a 
fall of rain from the cloud.” Johnson's Journey 
from India to England,in 1817, pe 6.—Orientaé 
Customs, &c. p. 459. 





—— 
o> 





Review.— Traditions of Lancashire. By 
J. Roby, M.R.S.L. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 338, 
330. Longman. London. 1829. 


LecenDary tales are in general very in- 
teresting; and they would frequently be 
more so, if they did not commit such vio- 
lent outrage on common sense. Approach- 
ing somewhat nearer to truth and reason, 
are those events and occurrences which live 
in tradition, and pass on from generation to 
generation, blending fact with fable in such 
a manner, that it is difficult to say where the 
former ends and where the latter begins. 

Most counties have their traditionary tales, 
and if Lancashire is more fertile in this 
species of wild memorial than others, one 
reason may be found in the prevalence of 
popery, which all must admit is favourable 
to the growth of wonder and superstition. 
The unenlightened mind revels in the mar- 
vellous, and frequently the incredibility of a 
tale becomes an incentive to belief. But even 
among those who view these wandering 
records in their proper light, few will be 
found who would wish them to be consigned 
to oblivion. They are frequently founded on 
some historical fact, which time has left be- 
hind him in his flight, and tend to preserve 
the manners and customs of a distant an- 
cestry, when walking under those clouds of 
ignorance which have been dissipated by the 
learning and science of modern times. 

The traditionary tales which Mr. Roby 
has collected together in these volumes, 
though wholly distinct from each other, are 
not short and broken fragments. Each tale 
has its proper commencement, progress, and 
catastrophe. The parts all adhere together, 
and the reader proceeds with pleasure through 
the details, and half forgets whether what he 
is perusing be true or false. 

e tales are twenty in number; among 
which “The Eagle and the Child,” and 
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“ The Lancashire Witches,” are most pub 
licly known among the common people. 
Yet even these have been chiefly received 
in general terms; it has therefore been Mr. 
Roby’s business to trace out the real or sup- 
posed facts on which they are founded, and 
to give consistency to a narration which 
many know only by name. 

In this attempt he has been remarkably 
successful. He has contrived to infuse into 
his stories a considerable share of interest, 
which can hardly fail to command the at- 
tention of his readers, while furnishing them 
with amusement that carelessness alone can 
render unprofitable. 

We have seen many tales from the Ger- 
man, many of Scottish origin, and a still 
greater number of Irish extraction, but have 
no recollection of any that we should pre- 
fer to those before us. For although the 
German may have more romance, the Scotch 
more of personal prowess, and the Irish 
more of humour, the mixture of these in- 
gredients, in these traditions of Lancashire, 
appears better suited to an English palate. 
They includ enough of the marvellous to 
excite astonishment, and to forbid belief, 
but they rarely diverge to extremes which 
compel us to drop the narrative with disgust. 

—— 


Revirw.— Tales of a Physician. 
W. H. Harrison. 8vo. pp. 262. 
nings, London. 1831. 


We are informed in the title-page, that this 
is the second series; but of what the first 
consisted we do not know, as they never 
fell into our hands. We feel, however, fully 
assured, that if they were equal to the pre- 
sent, they were very interesting ; and, most 
probably, the public, viewing them in the 
same light, encouraged the author to ven- 
ture on these before us, which bear the fol- 
lowing names: “Cousin Tomkins the 
Tailor ;” “ The Life of an Author ;” Re- 
morse ;” “The Sexton’s Daughter ;” “‘ The 
Old Maid ;” “The Preacher ;” “ The 
Soldier’s Bride ;” “The Mortgagee.” 

These Tales bear no resemblance to one 
another ; each is original in its own way, 
is enlivened with incidents, and displays 
great power of invention, felicity of com- 
bination, and perspicuity of expression. 
The language is always sprightly, and some- 
times elegant, but vivacity never dege- 
nerates into levity, nor becomes disfigured 
by coarseness and vulgarity. 

We should, however, be exceedingly 
sorry if, amidst these minor excellences, 
we had been compelled to throw out even 
an insinuation against the moral tendency 
of these tales. Happily this is not the case, 

3c 152.—VOL. x1IIf. 
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Their aim is virtuous, and the vicissitude 
of incident which we are called to witness, 
leads to mo that are in general 
grateful to our feelings, if not correspondent 
with our expectations. 

Cousin Tomkins the Tailor teaches an 
admirable lesson to titled extravagance in 
high life, and it may be perused with ad- 
van by many who would blush to be 
thought related toa man of thimbles and 
needles, The good lady, while in affluence, 
had many friends; but when she and her 
husband were dead, and every thing was 
to be sold to satisfy the demands of the 
creditors, not one could be found among 
them to afford shelter to a helpless female 
orphan, their only child. In this distress, 
Cousin Tomkins the Tailor makes his ap- 
pearance, and, though an outcast with the 
parents, provides for the child, and by 
msuring his life, leaves her an ample 
fortune. 

The Old Maid is not introduced as a 
subject for ridicule, but to shew in what 
manner an amiable and virtuous young 
female had been abandoned by a villain, 
when he found the loss of her fortune had 
changed the 7 of her pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. et, with truly Christian 
feelings, she afterwards saved him from the 
gallows, and furnished him with the means 
of procuring an honest livelihood. 

The Mortgagee is full of incident and 
interest. It is the rescue of innocence from 
the fangs of titled depravity, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of virtue over the villanies that 
designed its ruin. We cannot, however, 
find either time or room further to analyze 
this tale, or to state any particulars of the 
others. All are strictly moral, and therefore 
useful, in their character and tendency. To 
youthful readers they can hardly fail to 
furnish amusement; and where this is re- 
ceived, there is little probability that the 
instruction will be wholly lost. 


Review.—The Life and Diary of the 
Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, of Stirling, 
Father of the Secession Church. By 
Donald Frazer. 12mo. pp. 543. Ha- 
milton, London, 1831. 


Tue peculiar circumstances in which Mr. 
Erskine was placed, as the leader of a Se- 
cession band, have conspired equally with 
his talents, zeal, and piety, to immortalize 
his name. It is not intended by this remark 
to insinuate, that he was deficient in either 
of the above qualities; but many perhaps 
have possessed them in an equal degree, 
whose names have been but little known 


beyond the immediate circle of their labours 
and usefulness. 

It was, however, the lot of this celebrated 
minister to be in services which 
have rendered his name familiar to multi- 
tudes, and the same causes will also trans- 
mit it to posterity. 

In the early part of this volume, some 
account of Mr. Erskine’s ancestors appears. 
This is followed by a memoir of himself. 
The subsequent chapters contain extracts 
from his Diary; the difficulties he was 
compelled to encounter, arising from various 
sources; and finally, a summary of his 
character. 

In looking back on his progenitors, we 
find that Mr. Erskine descended from a 
pious stock ; and from this fact we are led to 
expect in him a mind early impressed with 
the importance of religious truth, and a life 
devoted to the duties of his profession. 
Nor are we in either of these respects dis- 
appointed. His life and diary record the 
vivid and powerful influence of divine 
grace on his soul, by which he was led, 
through all the troubles that assailed him, 
and the arduous conflicts in which he was 
engaged, to put his trust and confidence in 
the ever blessed God. It is a diary of ex- 
perience, of holy communion, of spiritual 
intercourse with the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh, a sitting in heavenly places with 
Christ Jesus. In every expression there is 
a sacred unction, a fervent breathing of the 
soul to God, an influx from above of pure 
enjoyment, which only holy spirits know. 

To men of the world, who are strangers 
to the religion of the heart, this diary will 
have the appearance of enthusiasm and 
visionary reverie, and by all such it will be 
treated with contempt. But there are 
others who, having been taught of God, 
will know how to estimate its value, and 
to profit by the lessons which example 
teaches. To all such it will appear as an 
important addition to the stock of spiritual 
biography already on their shelves; and 
many, on perusing its pages, will be stimu- 
lated to seek that elevation of piety which 
Mr. Erskine attained, and which enabled 
him to rejoice in the God of his salvation 
with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 


a 


Review.— Fourteen Sermons, on various 


Subjects, chiefly by celebrated Divines of 


the Sixteenth Century. 12mo. pp. 408. 
Holdsworth. London. 1831. 


Oxp sermons are frequently like old coin, 
the metal is pure, but the image, date, and 
lettering, have an obsolete appearance. To 
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those who delight in what is tinctured with 
antiquity, this will be an additional recom- 

1on ; and, even where this is not the 
case, the ore will be valued for its sterling 
worth, and intrinsic excellence. 

To the sermons in this volume, the pre- 
ceding remarks are strictly applicable. Their 
authors are dealers in unsophisticated truth, 
over which time can never throw any tar- 
nish. When originally delivered, the lan- 
guage, idiom, and construction of the sen- 
tences were accommodated to the reigning 
taste, and if the changes which have since 
taken place, have left their diction behind, 
it is only now in precisely the same state to 
which ours will be consigned, when two or 
three centuries more shall have passed away. 
It will be well if the purity of their ore shall 
render them worth preserving, and reprint- 
ing, after the lapse of so many years. 

The subjects of these discourses are 
chiefly of an experimental and practical 
nature, supported by the authority of scrip- 
ture, and enforced by solid argument, de- 
rived from the same sacred source. The 
necessity of the atonement, and of the con- 
tinued influence of the Holy Spirit, their 
authors keep constantly in view, and the 
light, life, and love, which genuine religion 
imparts, are held forth in a cheering and 
animating manner, These sermons dis- 
play much vigour of mind, great range of 
thought, and fervour of piety ; and, amidst 
that peculiar phraseology which we might 
call quaint, we perceive an originality of 
combination in the ideas, and an innate 
energy of expression, which cannot fail to 
command our admiration. 

By whom these discourses have been 
collected and printed does not appear. The 
address to the reader is dated Southampton, 
1831; but beyond this, nothing respecting 
the editor is suffered to transpire. For this 
concealment, however, the following note, 
facing the title page, furnishes a satisfactory 
reason. 

“A thousand copies of this volame have been 
printed, and presented to the committees of several 
charitable societies, with a twofold object in view ; 
namely, that the admirable sentiments contained 
in these discourses, may be made more generally 
known, and that the funds of the institutions re- 


ferred to, may be increased, for the furtherance of 
their philanthropie designs.” 


The price of this volume is in perfect 
accordance with the above act of benevo- 
lence. It is sold in boards at four shillings, 
which fully demonstrates that pecuniary 
advantage formed no portion of the com- 
piler’s calculation ; and very extensive must 
be the sgle, to reimburse the expense of the 
edition. His object appears to be, to do 
good to the souls of men. To accomplish 
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this, the sermons he has selected are ad- 
mirably adapted. To us the compiler is 
ey unknown, and is likely to remain so ; 
or, 
* Who builds to God a temple, not to fame, 

Will ne’er inscribe the marble with his name.” 


———_p——. 


Revrrw.—Sunday School Memorials, 
12mo. pp. 252. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 
London. 1831. 


Lonc and formal dissertations on almost any 
subject become tedious, and tiresome to the 
reader; hence they are frequently put by 
for the present, and, perhaps, never more 
resumed. These remarks cannot apply to 
the volume under inspection, it being al- 
most entirely made up of narrative, which 
the author has contrived to render very in- 
teresting. 

The scene of these memorials is Man- 
chester; and the Sunday-school in which 
the individuals were instructed whose bio- 
graphy is recorded, is under the fostering 
care of the established church. A luminous 
preface furnishes all the information that 
can be wanted, as to the institution, govern- 
ment, finances, instruction, process of teach- 
ing, and number of pupils. From these 
latter, Mr. Braidley, whose name is con- 


nected with the preface, though it does not 
appear in the wn has selected ten 


individuals, chiefly females. Of these he 
has given some interesting memorials, as to 
their religious experience, and progress in 
the divine life; and has concluded each 
biographical sketch with some serious re- 
flections, some suitable admonitions, or some 
solemn inquiries, addressed to the reader. 

Even by persons totally unacquainted 
with the subjects of these memoirs, they 
cannot be perused with indifference ; but 
in the town, the school, and the neighbour- 
hood, where all were known, these simple 
records must operate with a double force. 
Of some few the narratives are rendered 
peculiarly interesting, by the local circum- 
stances with which they are associated. 
That of Mary Sadler, and that of 
Catherine Prescott, are both of this descrip- 
tion. The former was trampled to death, 
in a place of worship, in consequence of a 
report prevailing that the gallery was giving 
way ; and the latter did not learn to read 
until she was upwards of a hundred years, 
when she attended the Sunday school with 
her great-grandchildren for this purpose. 
She died at the supposed advanced age of 
of one hundred and fourteen years. 

But in these and the other memorials, the 
knowledge of salvation to which each indi- 
vidual was brought, imparts to this book an 
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intrinsic value. On ing the narratives, 

the reader is almost instinctively led to in- 

quire—Is this experience mine? am I 

walking in the path through which they 

travelled ? and from the reply placed within 
his reach, he may learn an all-important 
lesson. 

—— 

Review.—The History and Topography 
of the United States of North America. 

arts, 13,14, 15. By John Howard 

Hinton. Simpkin, London. 1831. 
Or these parts we need say little more than 
what we have said respecting the preceding. 
The plates continue to support their respect- 
able character, and the history advances in 
a ranner that is equally reputable to the 
author and his work. 

Having despatched the early part of his 
history, the author now brings us to an era, 
the most important to the United States, that 
time has ever associated with their name. It 
is the period in which they shook off their 
allegiance to Great Britain, and entered on 
that arduous struggle which terminated in 
their independence. On the causes which led 
to this event, the failure of all attempted ne- 
gociations, the commencement and progress 
of hostilities, the author has luminously 
touched. His account is brief but ani- 
mated, and the vicissitudes through which 
we are led, are calculated to secure our 
attention, and to interest us in the various 
issues that pass in succession. 

Among the plates, there is, in part 15, 
one, containing fac-similes of the signatures 
to the Declaration of Independence, July 
4th, 1779. These have been copied from 
the original document, now sacredly pre- 
served in the archives of the rising empire, 
and attested as to accuracy by John Quincy 
Adams. An inspection of this plate recals 
to our recollection many half-forgotten 
thoughts, and causes to march in review the 
armies, commanders, and statesmen, that 
then figured in the field, the congress, and 
in various departments on this great theatre 
of war. Already have events, and the lapse 
of more than half a century, given to this 
document an incalculable value, and every 
year will crown it with additional veneration. 

_]!, 

Review.—An Inquiry concerning the 
Indications of Insanity, with Sug- 
gestions for the better Protection and 
Care of the Insane. By John Conolly, 
M.D. Professor of Medicine in the 
aang of London. 8vo. pp. 496. 
Laylor, London, 1830. 

Insanity is a subject which deeply in- 

terests all classes of society, and is alike 


important to the general as well as the me- 
dical reader. It would not become us to 
insist upon the necessity of an intimate 
acquaintance with the characteristics of this 
dreadful malady, to the medical prac. 
titioner ; for, as the principal share in the 
consigning of such unfortunate individuals 
to the government of strangers, devolves 
upon him, he who is not thoroughly im- 
pressed with the serious responsibility which 
attaches to his judgment and opinions, 
is little else than a curse, instead of a benefit, 
to society. 

It is not the mere consigning the unhappy 
victim of such an awful visitation to the 
direction of strangers, but it frequently in- 
volves a great deal of personal restraint, 
and even unnecessary coercion. Not onl 
is property often sacrificed under suc 
circumstances, but even peace of mind 
irrevocably lost, and the happiness and re- 
spectability of whole families for ever com- 
promised, by the rash or hasty conclusions 
of the physician. 

What an awful duty does he undertake, 
what a moral responsibility does he incur, 
who, by the mere stroke of a pen, consigns 
a fellow-creature to the restraint and co- 
ercion of an asylum, and deprives him of 
the superintendence of his affairs, to place 
his whole proverty, and perhaps even the 
morals and education of his entire family, 
in the hands, and at the discretion, of 
strangers—perhaps interested strangers ! 
When, indeed, we consider the foundations 
and qualifications of many who have ven- 
tured to decide on such intricate questions, 
we cannot but lament the many abuses 
which must have prevailed, and the slender 
tenure upon which many, with only a mere 
tendency to eccentricity, have continued 
to enjoy their natural rights and privileges. 

That abuses have been, not only enor- 
mous, but abundant, is matter of such no- 
torious record, that to insist upon the fact 
would be an insult to the understanding, 
and a mockery of common sense. It is 
on this account that the subject is one of 
general as well as professional interest ; 
for it concerns every one, no matter what 
may be his station or his avocation. It 
may be the lot of one to consign the unfor- 
tunate victim to a salutary, therefore neces- 
sary, restraint; it may be that of another, 
to superintend the measure and degree of 
that restraint; while a third may have to 
determine the legal questions of its original 
propriety, or the justice of its longer con- 
tinuance. 


“ Every man,” says the author, “ is interested 
in this subject, for no man can confidently reckon 
on the continuance of his perfect reason. Disease 
may weaken, accident may disturb, anxiety may 
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impair it; and if every departure from sound mind 
may subject the person so affected to an indiseri- 
minate treatment, including deprivation of pro- 
perty and personal liberty, no man can be sure 
that he may not, with a full consciousness of bis 
sufferings and wrongs, be one day treated as if 
all sense and feeling were in him destroyed and 
lost ;—torn from his family, from bis home, from 
his innocent but ecceutric pursuits, and condemned, 
for an indefinite period, to pass his melancholy 
days among the idiotic and the mad."—pp. 8, 9. 


We conscientiously believe this to be 
something more than an ideal picture of the 
trials to which many of the unfortunate 
individuals, whom it has pleased Providence 
to afflict with this dreadful visitation, are 
exposed ; and this, too, even under the more 
vigilant restrictions imposed by modern law 
for the protection of lunatics, Under the 
old system, we shudder to think of the trials 
to which these unhappy victims were fre- 
quently subjected, merely for purposes of 
avarice and plunder; or, perhaps, for the 
gratification and indulgence of still more 
hateful and illicit vices. 

But it is not to the unhappy lunatic 
that these lunatics are confined; persons 
labouring under the slightest aberrations 
from sound sense—persons whose aber- 
rations amount to mere eccentricity—have 
been placed under personal restraint, sepa- 
rated from their homes and their friends, 
and their property entrusted to the manage- 
ment of strangers, often reckless of the 
injury inflicted upon the individual, or the 
damage they do to his estate. 

As a subject, therefore, of legal inquiry, 
insanity is highly deserving the attentive 
consideration of the legislature ; and, as the 
Government must necessarily rely upon the 
opinions of medical men, such should be 
thoroughly impressed with the responsibility 
which they incur, if not in a legal, at least 
in a moral sense. 

The author of the present volume has 
not attempted to consider the subject with 
respect to medical jurisprudence ; and, per- 
haps, in this sense, it forms one of the 
most important questions which can come 
under the consideration of the physician. 
But as he has not touched upon this question, 
we shall also pass it over, at least for the 
present. 

Dr. Conolly, however, throws out several 
very useful hints for improving the con- 
dition, and taking care of, the insane ; but 
for these we must refer the reader to the 
work itself. There is, nevertheless, one 
subject to which we shall advert, namely, 
the writ “de lunatico inquirendo.” The 
jury should invariably consist of medical 
men, and selected, too, from those of the 
first order of intellectual endowment and 
professional attainment. None others are 
capable of weighing the facts, and their 
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adequacy or inadequacy to support the 
opinions advanced by the medical witnesses. 
And yet a thorough competency and know- 
ledge upon these points are among the 
most essential requisites to an efficient juror. 
We could wish that the Lord Chancellor 
would take this subject into his consider- 
ation. Of Dr. Conolly’s production we are 
disposed to speak favourably, although in 
many particulars it admits of improvements, 
which no doubt will suggest themselves to 
the author, as the subject continues to en- 
gross his more matured attention. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Review.— Epitome of English Literature. 
Edited under the Superintendence of 
A. J. Valpy, M.A. 12mo. pp. 314. 
Vol. II, Paley and Locke. Valpy, 
London. 1831. 


Tue portion of Paley’s Works included in 
this volume, comprises his Evidences in 
favour of Christianity, to which no equal 
can be found in the English language. “The 
unexpected coincidences, and accidental oc- 
currences, which he has noticed, evince the 
attention and acuteness of his mind, while 
in pursuit of evidence; and the incidents 
which he has drawn from their unobserved 
retreats, demonstrate, that nothing but truth 
could have guided the pens of the sacred 
writers. Whoever reads these Evidences, 
with a sober and unprejudiced mind, must 
be convinced that tne New Testament can- 
not possibly be a forgery. 

A portrait of the celebrated John Locke, 
followed by a brief memoir of his life, and 
this succeeded by the commencement of a 
condensed epitome of his Essay on the 
Human Understanding, occupy the remain- 
ing portion of this volume. Of Locke, 
the name can hardly be pronounced without 
veneration ; and while that of Sir Isaac New- 
ton shall be remembered, this will stand in 
no danger of being forgotten. The philoso- 
phy of Locke formed an important era in 
the history of thinking; and although, at 
first, his denial of innate ideas excited some 
suspicion, and created an alarm, the ferment 
and apprehension gradually subsided, until 
he rose to the pinnacle of metaphysical 
superiority, where he remains without a rival 
to the present day. 

Into a work of such profound research 
as Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, few, comparatively, are disposed 
to enter; an epitome therefore of his theory 
of mind, is all that the greater portion of 
readers will require. This, Mr. Valpy has 
engaged to furnish, and, so far as he has pro- 
ceeded, he bids fair to imbody the essence 
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of Mr. Locke’s profound researches in this 
concentration. 

In this condensed view, we have already 
found many samples of the great philoso- 
pher’s reasoning, and many more may be 
expected in a succeeding volume. 
specimens of his argumentation will excite the 
inquiring mind to diligent exertions in the 
cause of truth. To such as are desirous of 
a more intimate acquaintance with the Au- 
thor’s essay unabridged, the volumes at large 
are always accessible. 


BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. A Trip to Paris, in Verse, by T. S. 
Allen, 8vo. p. 116, (Hurst, London,) is a 
sort of humorous epistle, written in a col- 
loquial style, with much ease, and artless 
ingenuity. The journey is narrated in de- 
tail. Scarcely any thing escaped the author’s 
observation ; and his willing muse has con- 
descended to decorate what he did, and 
what he saw, and what he heard, with rhym- 
ing embellishments. Among his friends it 
must find a favourable reception, and from 
strangers it is not calculated to merit dis- 
respect, 

2. Beauties of the Vicar of Llandovery, 
or Light from the Welshman’s Candle, with 
Notes, by John Bulmer, (Holdsworth, 
London,) is not a novel, although the title 
has an aspect of that complexion. The 
author, Rees Prichard, was born in the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, at Llandovery, of which 
he afterwards became vicar. His Welsh- 
man’s Candle is a versification of some of 
his discourses. It was a work in high re- 
pute, and is said to have wrought a happy 
transformation in the general character of 
his parishioners. Of this celebrated work, 
Mr, Bulmer has selected the beauties ; and, 
so far as moral excellence, and divine truth, 
wrought into simple rhyme, exquisite beau- 
ties they are. The notes are copious, and 
well written. 

3. Dissent from the Church of England, 
or a Defence of the Principles of Non- 
conformity, &c., by John Angel James, 
(Westley, London,) is a powerful pamphlet, 
written with vigour, but without acrimony. 
Mr. James seems to have concentrated all 
the force of his predecessors, and to have 
added much of his own. Yet we cannot 
avoid thinking, that on some points he has 
injured his cause by attempting too much. 

4. Invention of an effective and unfailing 
Method for forming an instantaneous Com- 
munication with the Shore, in Shipwreck, 
&c. by John Murray, F.S.A. &c. (Whit- 
taker, London,) is a subject of much im- 
portance to a nation like ours, and every 


attempt to save shipwrecked mariners, de- 
serves close examination and due encourage- 
ment. The merits of Captain Manby’s 
invention, have been honourably rewarded, 
and we hope that the efforts of Mr. Murray 
will not be disregarded. His purpose is to 
shoot a luminous arrow, to which a line 
shall be attached, from the shore or the life- 
boat, to the vessel in distress, through which 
a communication with the shore shall be ob- 
tained. What degree of merit this invention 
possesses, we presume not to determine, but 
we have in to know, that tried and pro- 
mising efforts have not always been duly 
appreciated. Some years since, a Mr, Tren- 
grouse of Helston, in Cornwall, invented a 
rocket, to which a line should be fastened. 
This was to be discharged from the vessel in 
distress to the shore. His experiments were 
as follows :—A rocket of 8 oz. with line and 
stick, from a musket, 180 yards. A pound 
rocket, ranged 450 yards, but the line, having 
a knot, broke. Of his various experiments 
and testimonials, a long account was pub- 
lished in the first volame of the Imperial 
Magazine, col. 438. Every one commend- 
ed the invention, and gave him good wishes. 
Every man of title, and holding high official 
situations, gave him their avowed sanction ; 
but Mr. Trengrouse was found guilty of being 
poor, and his apparatus) seems to be con- 
signed to neglect. We sincerely hope that 
Mr. Murray will not be mortified with a 
siinilar disappointment. 

5. Thoughts in Retirement, by Three 
Clergymen, (Seeley, London,) are vigorous, 
scriptural, and liberal. They breathe a spirit 
of rational piety, and display more strength 
of intellect than works of this description in 
general contain. Many sentences imbody 
aphorisms which are worthy of being com- 
mitted to memory. This may be easily done, 
as they are short and sententious. 

6. Descriptive Account of the Shower- 
bath, also, an Apparatus for restoring sus- 


pended Animation, by John Murray, F.S.A. 


&c (Whittaker, London,) is a sensible well- 
written pamphlet, containing many very 
curious cases of an extraordinary nature, 
derived both from accident and experiment. 
From these we learn, that, under given cir- 
cumstances, both men and animals may 
endure many privations, and extremes of 
temperature, which would seem incredible. 
The apparatus for restoring suspended ani- 
mation is intended to operate with air on the 
lungs, as a syringe. The shower-bath is 
simple and excellent. 

7. Modern Fanaticism Unveiled, (Holds- 
worth, London,) is not intended to bring 
genuine religion into contempt, but to rescue 
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it from that reproach to which it is occa- 
sionally exposed by the visionary reveries 
of some fanatical professors. On “ Mary 
Campbell’s Miraculous Pretensions, Drum. 
a Prophetic Dreams, and Irving’s Sin- 
ful Humanity,” the author has made some 
very pointed observations, but we do not 
think them more severe than the occasion 


required, 
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Origin of the Cross and Ball on Buildings.—The issue 
of his (Constantine's) marriage in 306 with the Princess 
lielena, was Constantine, by whom he was succeeded. 
ihe inauguration of this emperor took place in the 
imperial rs York, the place of his birth, and the 
British soldiers, in Roman pay, presented their coun- 
tryman with a golden ball, as a symbol of his sove- 
reignty over the island. Upon his conversion to 
Christianity, he placed a cross upon the ball ; and ever 
since this em "s time, the globe surmounted by 
the cross has m used as an emblem of m y in 
all the kingdoms of christendom.— Baines’s History of 
Lancashire, 

Church Livings.—Tn the patronage of the Crown, the 
Bishops, Deans and Chapters, the Universities, aod 
Collegiate Establishments : 

1,733 Rectories, containing 4,637,508 acres, sit ses 


391,532 
1,203,095 


at 3s. 6d. ; - - 
2,341 Vicarages, containing 6,264,516 acres, 
at is, 3d. he Oe: coe ee 


Annual value of Public Livings, - 

In the gift of Private Patrons : 

3,444 Rectories, containing 9,216,144 acres, 

at 3s. 6d. ee oe. 2. 6 1,612,825 
2,175 Vicarages, containing 5,820,300 acres, 

- - - 363,768 

75,000 

32,450 


at Is. 6d. - : . 
1p0e, Besgetaat Curacies, averaging £75. 

each, - - - - : : : 
fi not parochial, averaging £50. 
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perfectly cultivated, and often abandoned to the ca- 

ice of nature. N ing cue more painful than to 

hold this country, which rose to such a high degree 
the Romans and Arabs. 


to support, not 

only the labourer who cultivates it, but likewise the 
idle landlord, who lives at court, and spends his income 
in the capital. ‘hey who preach the preservation of 
families and estates, and dep the unlimited subdi- 
vision of property, should make TO mig A? Andalusia. 
Other causes are found in the odious privileges of the 
mesta, in the exorbitance of the taxes, and in the 
xatious of raising them ; in the imperfect 
state of interval communications, and in the thousand 
restrictions .which check circulation at every step.— 

nm. 





A Year in 
Idolatry in India—There are many temples in India, 
from which the Fast India Company receive tribute, 
of which the principal are Gya, Allahabad, and Tri- 
petty. The total amount of revenue received from all 
these sources is unknown ; but that supplied from the 
following four temples amounts tO a prodigious sum. 
Mr Poynder estimates it as follows: 
Clear profit for the seventeeu years end- £. s. ad. 
lusivel J 99, 15 0 





7? “"“e58 J 
he sixteen years ending 
ively, for Gye - 455,980 15 0 
he sixteen years endin 
ively, for Allahabad 
fit for the seventeen years end 
, inclusively, for ‘l'ri 
tribute ‘receiv 
Pp r 8 
Advice to Young Ladies.—The \ikeliest way either to 
obtain a good husband, or to keep one so, is to be good 
yourself. Never use a lover ill whom you design to 
make your husband, lest he should either — you 
with it, or return it afterwards ; and if you find at any 
time an inclination to play the tyrant, remember these 
two lines of trath and justice : 
Gently shall those be ral’d, who gently sway'd ; 
Abject shall those obey, who, haughty, were obey'd. 
Potato Soap.—A French chemist has discovered that 
toes, one-third boiled, effectually supply the place 
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159,429 7 6 








Annual value of Private Benefices, 8,009 2,084,043 
Glebes, at £20 each, - - - - 160,000 


‘Total Income of Parochial Clergy, 
Income of Bishopri - - - 150,000 
Ditto of Deans and C ers,- « 275,000 


Total Revenue of the Established Clergy, 3,872,138 


Sir Walter Scott's Advice to a Fone Author.—He 
spoke of my p its and prosp in life with inte- 
rest and with rang 2 of my little attempts in verse 
and Ba a with a knowledge that he had read them 
carefully; offered to heip me to such information as 
I should require, and even mentioned a subject in 
which he thought I could arto advantage. “ If 
you try your hand ona story,” he observed, “* | would 
advise you to prepare a kind ‘of skeleton, and when 
you have pleased yourself with the line of narrative, 
you may thes leisurely clothe it with flesh and blood.” 
Some years afterwards, | reminded him of this advice. 
“ Did you follow it?’ he inquired. “ I tried,” [ 
said ; “* bat I had not gone far on the road, till some 
confounded Wiil-o’-Wisp came in, and dazzled my 
sight, so that | deviated from the path, and never 
found it again.” “ It is the same way with myself,” 
said he, swiling; “ I form my plan, and then | de- 
viate.” ‘“* Ay, ay,” I replied, “‘ I understand: we 
both deviate ; but you deviate into excellence, and I 
into absurdity.”"— New Monthly Magazine. 
Taste —A cultivated and well-regulated taste is of 
eat moral importance : it induces us to look with in- 
ifference upon many objects which the vu!gar pursue 
with ardour: it confirms virtuous dispositions ; as the 
love of vice is excited, and its pursuit is quickened, by 
@ perversion, or from a waot, of taste. A pure taste 
elevates a person above the r pleasures of sense, 
and checks the indulgence of his passions. ‘he love 
of what is good, as well as what is fair, is the character- 
istic of the man of taste ; its improvement therefore is 
of great improvement to young persons, as it will 
answer a most valuable purpose, and not only make 
them good judges of the eyo of the arts, but 
increase their relish for whatever is lovely and of good 
report.— Kett’s Elements of General Knowledge. 
Advantage of a Paternal Government.— Besides Ecija 
and Carmona, we met with but a few villages be- 
tween Cordova and Seville, and no solitary farms nor 
houses, other than the public ventas. Though the soil 
was every where fertile, and capable of pourishiog a 
bumerous population, yet it was in general very im- 


3,447,138 





of soap in washing linen that their fart ful 
i iD : e arina 16 @ uselu. 
ingredi in 4 has been long known. 
_ Metcalf, the Blind Surveyor.—This person, Mr. Bew 
informs us, was a native of Manchester or the neigh- 
bourhood, and, after telling us that he became blind 
at a very early age, so as to be entirely ignorant of 
light and its various effects, the narrative proceeds as 
follows: “ This man the younger part of his 
life as a wag , and, sionally, as a@ guide in 
intricate roads during the night, or when the tracks 
were covered with snow. Strange as this may appear 
to those who can see, the employment he has since 
undertaken is still more extraordinary ; it is one of the 
last to which we could suppose a blind man would 
ever turn his attention. His — occupation is that 
of projector and surveyor of highways in difficult and 
mountainous parts. With the assistance only of a 
long staff, | have several times met this man travers- 
ing the roads, ascending precipices, exploring valleys 
atd investigating their several extents, forms, an 
situations, so as to answer in the 
manner. The plans which he designs, and the esti- 
mates he makes, are dove in a method peculiar to him- 
self, and which we cannot well convey the meaning of 
to others. lis abilities in this respect are nevertheless 
so great, that he finds constant employment, Most of 
the roads over fthe Peak in Derbyshire have been 
altered by his directions, {particularly those in the 
viciaity of Buxton; avd he is at this time construct- 
ing a new one betwixt Wilmslow and Congleton, with 
& view to open a communication to the great ndon 
road, without being obliged to pass Over the moun- 
tains,” — Examiner. 

Royal Geographical Society.— At the meeting, on the 
4th “of March, the following communications from 
Mr. Barrow were read. ‘The first was av account of 
Deception Island, of New South Shetland, by Lieut. 
Kendall, late of his Majesty's ship Chanticleer, Capt. 
Foster. The islgnd is in lat. 62° 55’ S. and long. 60° 
28’ W. and is of voleanic origin. ‘lhe interior of it is 
occupied bya circular lake, which communicates with 
the sea on its S. E. side. Compact lava, es, pumice- 
stone, and ice, are among the component parts of the 
island, the highest part of which is about 1800 feet 
above the sea. It seems that volcanic action is stil! in 

rogress, as many apertures were found, from which 
steam was constantly issuing with a loud noise. Hot 
springs abound in the island, and Lieut. Kendall 
found water at a temperature of 140, issuing from 
under the snow-clad surface of the ground, and run- 
ning into the sea, Alum was seen in several places, 
and also the remains of a wreck, which were too old 
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to afford any gine to the name of the vessel, or the 
country to which she had The second 
ve ap account oe Keeling, or Cocos Islands, 
eastern 


yin 
partjo: lndian Ocean, in lat. 11° ni 
These islands are of coral origin, and entirely | of an 
qporse nature to that of D: Island, 
sea near them is frequently covered with cinders 
ay py -y It was remarked, that the surf 
p the shore of the isla islands from twelve to 
twenty ove feet above the level of high water, while 
of the islands are not more than from 
three to six feet above the same level. ‘he 
a description of the various sorts of timber fou 
and stated that the live stock and fru 
which had been tranferred there from the Mauritius, 
were in a thriving condition. Two Englishmen are 
p apt only oxmfors ou the island, and it is considered to 
bea meyng- place of resort during war. 


is said to be the custom in 








3, W sre ett 
eep mourning, al says, wh ia black 
rom one end to the other. fa 
.—A French paper ned that the 

Nantes, having cast anchor on the 
» sees, in Christmas Harbour, in = 
n (Southern Indian 
comer" 1 by six miserable creatures, who 
boat fro: e Cloudy Islands, zene, 


provisions for only two days, b: 
ered with skins 0: 


inson 
cate. © 





birds. 
sea ele; 4 
The Emilie carried | them 
away, —y landed - A. at ‘the Isle of Bourbon. 
Forbearance.—UWe surely is most in want of another's 
patience ed has nove of his own.— Lavater. 
Roads.—Some of the 


use of steam on the 


@ morning the steam coach took 
from Ch to Glocester in 50 





Tradition of the Red Sea.—The superstition of the 
neighbourhood (a point in the Red Sea, which is re- 
markable for the furious to which it is almost 
continually subject,) ascri it to a supernatural, and 
not to*any physical cause ; for this being, according 
% = Cs the spot — the c : 
ple under Moses passed over, the ignorant saying 
that, since it was also here that the host of Pharaoh 
b swallowed up, their restless spirits still remain at 

= bottom of the deep, and are continually busied ia 

down mariners to their destruction ; a po.ion 
eived Coat be the seafaring people along that 


caiares would be quite in vain to argue against 
it.— Giovanni Finati. 


Wisdom of eos Opinion.—Valleyrand once ob- 
served, ina h to the Chamber of Deputies, ‘‘ I 
know where is mere wisdom than is to be found 
in Napoleon, or Voltaire, or any minister, past or 
present ; it is, im public opinion. 


Riterarp Notices. 
Just Published. 


Part V1. of Baines’s History of Lancashire. 

Part XXVIII. of the National Portrait Gallery : = 
Leopold of ase Gotare ; ; Sir Thomas Lawrence ; and 
Admiral How 

Part Lil. of Watkins’ 's Life and Times of England's 
Pees kin 

rt XI. not 5 ee Elliot's Views in the East, 
with oo 

A Vindication n of the South Sea Missions from the 
a of Otto Von Kotgebue, Captain in 
Russian Navy : with an Appendix. By William 
Pilis 8vo. 

Key to Reading, &c. By John Saath, Lecturer on 
Early I Education, 2nd edition, 1 

Memorials of William Here, late Minister 
at , Chapel, Woodbridge, and formerly Vicar of 
Debenhan, Suffolk. By Esther Cooke and Filen 
Rouse. The profits to be given to the London and 

‘aptist Missionary Societies. 





GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Disco epepsioned by the Removal into Eter- 


A. Reetor of St. John’s, 


Critical’ Estimate of his oats and Writs 
Published under the superintendence of Olinthus 


OPS i6 17. 18, of the History and T hy of 
of the His and Topograp v0 
the United States of North America. edited by J. 
Hinton, A.M. Illustrated with a Series of Views. ~ 
New Illustrations of Prophecy, an Attempt to eln- 
cidate some Predictions of Scripture by the present 
oF: Circumstances “of Europe. By liam 
int. 


8v0 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Foreign Parts, and a Look 
at ee a Harry Hawk's tye. 12mo. 

, on the State of Religion, 

in "the ee Metropolis. 8vo. 

oken of Christian Affection, 


Verse. 

No.1 a, - “Complete Edition et, the Vocal Music 
of C, W. Banister. Edited by H.J. Banister. folio. 

United Efforts: a Collection of Poems, the mutual 
Offering of a Brother and Sister. 18mo. 

Outlines of Fifty Sermons, by a Minister of the 


Gospel in London, 
Semele of the Rev, ae Kilpin, late of pont 
oo , Extracts from his Correspondence and f 


Writings of Edward VI.; William Haogh; ai 
Catherine, Parr; Anne Askew ; ady Jane. Grey ; 
Hamilton ; and ‘Baloavers : Religious ‘Tract Society. 
1 


0. 
The Saint's Everlasting Rest ; neat 18mo edition : 
ne s Tract Society. 
ifax, Y Poetical Sketch ; and the Battle of Has- 
tings, by ‘Thomas omas Crossley. 12mo. 
tters, addressed to the Kev. E. Henderson, 
D.D. on the Relation of Baptism to Christian Mis- 
sions, by G. Newbury. 8vo. 

The Instructive Reader, ‘containing Lessons on 
Religion, — and Gene Knowledge. By 
Ingram Cobbin, A.M. 12mo. 

No Fiction: a Narrative founded on recent and 
interesting Facts. By Andrew Reed, 12mo. 8th ed. 

Sermons by the Rev. Griffith Jones, founder of 
the Welsh Circulating Schools ; translated m the 
Welsh by the Rev. John Owen. Vol. I. 12mo, 

A Vision of Hell ; a Poem : } as by permission, 
to ‘Thomas Campbell, Esq. 

Lectures on oe ness of »-* by the Rev. G. 
Young. 2nd editi 

Valpy’s Divines of the Church of England : Vol. II. 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 

Valpy’s Family Classical Library : No. XIX, Ju- 
Ley y and Persius. 

A Catechism for Children, ‘by the Rev. Rowland 
Hill, eee 0 Dope : 3rd edition. me. 

‘Seri f Lessons, in Prose and Verse, progres- 
sively queneed. By J. M. M’Culloch, A. M. 12mo. 

Moral Paralysis; cr, the Gambler, by Mrs. Barber, 
author of ** Scenes of Life ;” “ Warning and Ex- 
ample ;” “ The Teacher,” &c. &c. 18mo. 

Daily Communings on Select Portions of the Book 
of Psalms, by the Kt. Rev. George Horne, Bishop of 
Norwich. Pocket edition. 

Pietas Privata: withan Introductory Essay on 
Prayer, by Hanuah More. Pocket size. 


Preparing for the Press. 


The Holy City of Benares will be Illustrated in a 
Series of beautifully finished Plates, delineating the 
most striking objects to be found in this extensive 
and distinguished seat of Hindoo Learning, the whole 
ey y James Prinsep, Esq. during his Jen 
Years’ Mfiicial Residence in Benares. 

The ev William Liddiard, Author of the “* Legend 
of Einsidillin,” is about to publish a Tour in Switz- 
erland, in one volume, Svo, interspersed with Poetry 
connected with the various Scenes for which this 
beautife! country is so pre-eminent. 

Captain Head is now preparing a Series of Views 
to illustrate the very interesting Scenery met with 
in the Overland Journey from Europe to India, by 

— of the Red Sea, through Egypt, &c. with Plans, 

accurate Maps of the various Routes ; Descrip- 
tions of the Scenery, and useful Information for the 
culdescs of future Travellers. 
ver, who, under the name of the Hon. 
George Agar Ellis, was well known in the literary 
world as the author of the popular ‘“‘ History of 
the Iron Mask,” of the “ Historical Inquiries re- 
specting the Character of Lord Clarendon,” and the 
* Bilis Te hes just completed a Life 
of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. 
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